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UNITED      AUSTRALIA. 


111. 


THE  EQUlTABliE  LIFE  ASSUHflNGE  SOCIETY 


OF  THE   U.S. 


SYDNEY 

BRANCH . 


Oquitabie   SSu/M/n^j    Seor^e   Street, 


Local    DIrectors-SiR   W.    McMlLLAN.    K.C  M.G.  :    Chairman,   Hon.   C.   K.   MACKELLAR,    M.B.,    M.L.C. 

F.   NORTON    MANNING,    Esq.,   M.D. 
General  Manager  for  Australasia— C.   CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 

Assets,  £63,457,930 ;    Surplus,  £13,757,744.    'rrgli:a^\ernurrel;.;rer 

Manager  for  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland— S.  W.    D'ARCY    IRVINE,   F.S.S. 


A   Beautiful   Solid    GOLD   RING   Set  wth  ,  Genuine  Garnet. 

ISO       MO>iEV       ^AKTED. 

Simply  tend  u9  your  name  and  address,  plainlv  written  on  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  \ou 
ai  packages  of  our  Imperishable  Violet  Perfume  in  a  box-free  ol  all  expense  to  vou  You 
then  sell  the  perfume  among  your  friends  and  neighbours  at  f..i  a  package  (if  you  can)  and 
when  sold  you  remit  us  the  monev  vou  have  collected  and  we  will  send  you  Absolutely  Free 
for  your  trouble  the  above  described  rinj,  which  is  stamped  and  warranted  Solid  Gold 
set  S»ith  a  Genuine  Garnet.  Remember  you  have  no  duty  or  charges  of  any  kind 
to  pay— both  the  perfume  and  premiums  are  sent  absolutely  Free  of  all  charges.  Our 
object  in  ni.iking  this  marvellous  offer,  and  giving  such  unusual  fine  premiums,  ii  to  "et  our 
very  superior  perfume  into  the  hands  of  the  public  immediatelv,  as  we  are  satisfleil  that  everyone 
wi'l  be  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they  will  gladly  recommend  it  to  their  friends— we  "have 
hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials.  You  simply  send  your  name  and  address  plainly  written 
on  a  post  card,  and  we  will  send  the  perfume.  No  money  required.  We  take  all  risk.  Goods 
.■etiiniable  if  not  sold.  Rftnembei'  we  pay  all  y/iippiug  Kj:pfnses 

NATIONAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  O,  38  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


PRIVATE     HOTEL. 

"The  OSBORNE," 

40  Nicholson  Street, 

ffl^  rin  nnunnr 

■^    4*    v^    ^^    * 

Highest  and  Healthiest  Position,  and  within  10  minute« 
walk  of  G.P.O. 

Every  Comfort  and  ronvcniencc  for  Inter-State  Visitors 
and  others.       Hilliard  Room,  etc. 

Terms   on   application   to  .  .  . 

MRS.  DRY,  Proprietress. 

Letters   and    Telegrams   receive   prompt   attention. 
Inspection  invited. 

TeZephone    'J70u* 


lloijrtl    ^i^vtcultitval    §octctn   of  %\cnr   ^outlj    ptalce* 


Grand    CommoniArealth    Shoisr, 

Moore  Park  (EASTER)  26th  March  to  3rd  April,  1902. 

APRIL   3rd— Complimentary  Benefit  by  the  Society   to    MR.  F.  WEBSTER,    for    Long-   Service. 

Prize  Schedules  are  nowf  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  Application  to— 

F.   WEBSTER,    Secretary, 

Tattersall's  Chambers,  Hunter   St.,  Sydney. 

LIBBIITI*  AND  PROPERTY  DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference 

by  the  State  and  to  encourage  Self-help  cersiis  State-help. 

Central  Offices  :  7  VICTORIA  STl^EET,  LOHDOJl,  EHGIiflHD. 

COUNCIL   (1900)  : 
The   Right    Hon.    the    Earl   Wemyss    (Chairman). 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  F.B.S.,  L.  Cranmer  Byng,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  J.  R.  Cotton,  Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdjile,  Sir  Mjles 
Fenton,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue,  Sir  Wm.  Lewis.  Bart..  W.  H.  Mallock,  Esq.,  George  Pahiier.  Esq.,  T.  Dimdas  Pillans.  Esq., 
J.  Buckingham-Pope,  Esq..  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Rookwood,  Charles  F.  Ryder.  Esq.,  H.  H.  Kiley  Smith,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin, 
Bart.,  Waller  Farquhar,  Esq  (Hon.  Treasurer),  and  Frederick  Millar  (Secretary),  and  representatives  of  214  Federated  Corporate  Bodies 
and  Defence  Societies,  representing  the  chief  industries  and  interests  in  the  Kingdom. 

New  Members  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Subscriptions,  voluntary,  from  .5s.  upwards.  Write  for 
Annual  Report  and  specimen    publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  United  Australia." 


GREEN  &  FARQHER, 

"PRINTERS  &  STcATIONERS, 
14  M'Killop  Street,  Melbourne. 


Telephone    162. 

Al[  kinds  of  High-class  Magazine  and 
Commercial  Work 


EXCELLENCE. 


PROMPTITUDE. 


\J  L^  L  L  LitLJ        r\\JiDXI\e\L^ir\.. 


The  Watchword  of  the  "M.L.A."  is 


"SECURITY." 


-rfT ^ 


niutual  Life  flssoDlation 

Of    Austi?al£k.sia.. 

Established  i860.  J.  C.  REMIN6T0K,  General  Manager, 


THE     M.L.A/S    COMBINED     LIFE  offer   Exceptional 

Advantages   at 

AND     ACCIDENT     POLICIES  Moderate   Cost 

TERMS     ON     APPLICATION, 

B.     R.     GELLING,    Secretary. 

Principal    Office:     GEORGE    AND    WYNYARD    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  NE^yV    &    SECOND -HANO     IVIACKINERY 

YOU  CANNOT  DO  BETTER  THAN  TRY  .... 


joHKT    -^jsr. 


EQUITABLE    BUILDINGS,    near    G.P.O.,    SYDNEY. 


He  has  the  reputation  of  treating  his  Customers  well. 


THE  "SMOKO" 


SHEEP     SHEARING 

MACHINE  ........ 

testimonial: 

Bl'RBCRO.VTK,    OUNNEDAII,   22;'l/19O0, 

Dfak  SiRt,  — I  never  hail  a  .shearing  go  more  smootlily,  I  tliink  t  was  only  in  the  shed 
twice,  and  21  men  cut  in  one  ilay  2,79»  sheep.  Only  one  man  (a  learner)  cut  under  100,  and 
the  highest  tally  was  193,  all  the  work  being  ftrst-class. 

THE    NAMOI    P.\STORAL    CO.    LTD. 
(Signed)   J.    H.    Dayies. 


ROBERT   GUTHRIE,  Sole  Agent  for  Australia, 


43  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  ani>  at  Wynyard  Lane,  Sydney. 
331  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
37  Arcade,  Edward  Street,  Brisbane. 

Tie  lliiwall  Enoineeiing 


SEND    FOR    REPORTS 

from  the  Squatters  who  have  used 

BEST  and  CHEAPEST  DIP  in  the  World, 

I'jr  It  is  not  only  SOLD  AT  47/6  PER  CASE  OR  DRUM  but  the  wool  dippeci 
with  it  DEMANDS    THE   TOP    PRICES  (sec  reports). 
Pkep\red  ih  Both  PowD^R  and  Liquid  Form. 
On  account  of  the  great  demand  fur  this  the  only  Australian  Manufactured  Sheep  Dip  last 
>ear,  early  orders  are  respectfully  in\  iied,  winch  will  not  be  executed  until  the  day  required. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  when  ordering  from  Sfchktakv. 

AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP    DIP    CO.    LTD., 

18    BRIDGE    STREET,    SYDNEY.  ' 


„     ,     ,  ^^^  Carriage  Bazaar  &  Main  Depot 

Central  Othce :  ,,-,,    u        •      c.      \. 

812  George  Street.  Sydney.   ^^'  "^°  '^'  ^Z"" 


Tel.  424. 


718-24  Harris  Street. 

Tel.  30C3. 


Balmain  Branch  : 

118  Western   Road, 

Tel.  70  B. 
North  Sydney  Branch  : 

Tel.  335  N.s.    183  Alfred  Street. 


OFFILLj? 
OMPANY 


TEL.  424.  etc. 


Unbet^afeev0  &  Bm^almtxs. 


We  brciiRht  funeral  e\pendinire  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  stil 
maintain  our  position  as  the  most  CcOIIOmlcal  fl  EffiCitllt  Undertakers. 

COFFILL  &   COMPANY. 


>icd  by  GREEN  »  FARGHKK,  l«  McKillo|>  SircX,  Mclbouruc,  for  ••  1  HK  UNMEO  AU&IKALIA  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  Lru  ■ 


(1 


Rcf(Mer«d  At  the  General  P©»t  Office,  Melbourne,  (or  tranimiMioa  by  *'o»t  as  a  Ncwkpaper, 


Contributors  to  Past  Numbers. 

Articles     of     Australian     Con- 
cern— 

A  PLEA  FOU  KNGLISH  UTEKATUKK  IN  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS 
THE  NEW  COLOUK. 

Eminent  Federalists— 

THE     HON.     liKHNAKD     lilNGKOSK     WISE,     K.C , 
M.L.C.  (with  portrait) 

Books    of  the  Month. 
Australian    Publications. 

■•ALMA   MATKK." 

BALLAUti  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 

Fiction. 

"UNITED  Ar.STR.«LUA"  I'lilZK  STOISY. 

ThB    MysTKRY    ok    KoMUPAIilXlPA    Hil.L. 


'NLoxttYxly,    I>i?ice    Sixpence. 


UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


March  20,  1902. 


BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 
Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund 
Beserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 


1«17). 


£2,000,000 
£1.270.000 
£2,C00.000 

£S.2  70,000 


Tn«  Hon    CHAS    K.  MACKELLAR,  M.L.C. 
Sesatob  .TAMKS  THOMAS  WALKEIl. 
WILLIAM  ALFUKD  COTTEE,  f^sg. 


DiRKCTORS : 

Presiihnt.  ,  RICHARD  BINNIE,  Esq. 

Hon.  henry  NORMAND  MacLAUIHN,  M.L.C. 
I  The  Hon.  R.  J.  15LACK,  M.L.C. 


^ 


AUDITOBB  : 

A.  O.  MILSON.  Esg. 
J.  S.  HARBISON,  Esq. 


Head    Office:    GEORGE    STREET,  SYDNEY. 

London  Branch— OLD    BROAD    STREET. 
DiBBCTORs:  SIR  DANL.  COOPER,  Bart.,  R.  LUCAS  TOOTH,  Esq.,    HENRY  POWELL,  Esq.,   F.  GREEN,  Esq. 

Manager:    DAVID  GEORGE. 

Branches  thrmighout  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queenslantl,  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  South  and  West  Australia,  and  Fiji,  with  Agencies  in  Tasmania. 
Acencieg  in  England.  Scotland,  Ireland,  United  btutes  of  America,  Canftda,  Hamburg,  South  Africa.  Valparaiso,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Maritius,  Singapore, 
Batavio,  Japan,  Manilla,  Rio  Janeiro,  BuneoB  Ayres. 

J.     RUSSELL    FRENCH,  General  Manager. 

NEW     BOOKS     OF     THE     MONTH. 


ON  SALE  EV 


MELVILLE  &,   MULLEN, 


BOOKSHLI.ERS,    STATIONERS,    and 
LIBRARIANS. 


"Anticipations."    By  H.  G.  Wells.    3/0,  posted  •!/■. 

**  Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson."    Cheap  Edition.    Two  Vols.    7/-,  posted  8;-. 

■'China  in  Convulsion."    By  A.  H.  Smith     Two  Vols     21/-. 

"Japan."    By  Mortimer  Menpes.    Coloured  Illustrations.    24/-. 

"  Life  and  IjCtters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox."    88/-.  posted  40'- 

*'  Letters  of  John  Richard  Green."    18/-.  posted  19  - 

•*  Confessions  of  a  Caricaturist."    By  H.  Furniss.    18/-,  posted  19'- 

••  George  Washington  and  Other  Addresses."    By  Frederick   Harrison.     9'-, 

posted  9/8. 
*'  Wallace  Unofficial  Despatches."    3/6,  posted  4  -. 
Maxwell's  "With  the  'Ophir'  Bound  the  World."    3  6,  posted  4  -. 
*'  Modern  Designsin  Jewellery  and  Fans."  Coloured  Illustrations.  T/6,posted  8/- 
*'  History  of  Geoloey."    By  K  Litteil,    6  -,  posted  6;7. 
"  The  Earth's  Beginnings."    By  Sir  R.  Ball.    7/G. 

New   Novels. 

"The  Alien."    By  F.  F.  Montressor     3/6. 

"  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon."    By  H.  G.  Wells.    9/6. 


'  The  Position  of  Labour."    By  Mary  Wilkins.    6/-. 

'  Tales  of  Uunstable  Weir."     By  "  Zack.'     3/6  and  2/6. 

'  The  Usurper."    By  W.  J.  Loche.    3/6  and  2  6. 

'The  Aposcles  of  the  South-East."    By  F.  Bullen.     6/- and  3,6. 

'  A  Nest  of  Linnets."    By  F.  F.  Moore.      2/6  and  3/6. 

'The  Winds  of  Cathrigg."    by  C.  Coleridge.    3/6. 

'  The  Gold  Stealers."    By  E.  Dyson.    3  6. 

"KingFitz's  A.D.C."    By  F.  Hird.    3/6. 

I'ostiige  6d.  each  extra. 

Useful    Books  of  R<:ference. 

Nkw  Editions  Now  on  Sale. 
'  Whitaker  Almanac."    1/3,  posted  1  6.    Complete  Edition,  3  6,  posted  4/.. 
"  Hazel's  Annual,  1902. '    Enlarged.    4/6,  posted  6/-. 
'  Who's  Who  in  1902."    6.  •,  posted  6/8. 
'  Burke's  Peer.ige,  1902."    45/  . 


Dod  s  Peerage,  I'JO'J."    12/-,  posted  12/6. 

MELVILLE  d  MULLEN'S  LITERARY  CIRCULAR  AND   BOOK  GUIDE    ent  post  free   to  any  address  on  application. 

MULLEN'S     LIBRAKV,    Single    Subscrip  ion    One    Oulnea    per  Annum. 

MELVILLE   &   MULLEN,   262  and  264  Collins  Street,    Melbourne. 


nfl50NIC    CATERER. 


\\  eddings,    PiLuic    Parties,    Harbour    PiL-nics.   Socials, 

supplied  on  the  shortest  notice.      Estimates   furnished 

free  by  return  post. 


310  CASTLEREAGH  ST., 

OPPOSITE  MASONIC  HALL. 

TELEPHONE  2982. 


R.  BflMKS, 

(ESTABLISHED    13   YEARS.) 

Note  Address— 310     CASTLEREAGH     STREET,    SYDNEY. 

M'DOUGALL'S  .JL.  SHEEP-DIP. 


The  ORIGINAL  Non-Poisonous  |  M'DOOgall  BFOS.,  8  Spring  St.,  Sydney, 
Dip  is  tiie  BEST. 


.Agents  ; 

N.Z.  Loan  d  Mercantile  Agency  Co.,  Ltd. 


5s   per  GALLON,  in  5-GaUon  Drums.       I  PERFECT  SAFETY. 
4S.6d.  per  GALLON,  in  50-GallonCaslts.  |  PERFECT  E  FICiENCY. 


Crown  Tenants'  Agency. 

Hehbert  H.  Brown. 


H.  \V.  Buck. 


Established    1875. 

William  Dawson. 


HERRFIRT  H    RRHWM  !^  Rfl    '^^"'''  ^^'^^'  ^""*"  ^"'^  ^«""«'«i«n  Mm%,  . . . 

llunjJJjni     11.    UnUiiii    U.    UU.,  Melbourne  chambers,  89  pi,    s  ..s.duy. 

Conduct  all  business  with  Land,  Mines,  and  other  Government  Departments  and  Land  Appeal  Courts.      Trust  funds  to  lend  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold  ,^r™     ,      . 

4  per  cent.    Station  and  Freehold  properliea  for  private  sale  i..iaenoiu  property  at 

Telephone    3468. 

THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   REVIEW. 

♦  ♦ 

THE     ORGAN     OF     THE     BRITISH     EMPIRE     LEAGUE. 
Copies  of  the  abore  Review  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  "  United  Australia.") 


■ -s 

The  British  Empire  League, 


HEAD   OFFICE  : 


112   Cannon   Street,  London,  E.C. 


Canadian  Branch,  Coronto.  Ontario. 

Prctidcnt  — 
Ludt-Colomel    Oboroe    T.   Denison. 
Secretary — 
Georqg  E    Evans. 


■^ 


i'liiroHs— Their  Majesties  the  Kino  and  Qdeen  Alexandra. 
rii-e-y'dfrons^-H.R.H.    the    Doke    of    Cornwall   and    York,    K.G.,  and    H  R  H 

DOKE    OF    CONNADGUT,    K.G. 

President— The  Ddke  of  Devonsiiirk,  K.G. 
Secretary — C.  Freeman  Morray. 


SUBSCRIPTION  OF  FULL  MEMBERSHIP  ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 


UNITED 


AUSTRALIA 


"  One    People,    One   Destiny." 


»  inoiUMp  Reuieu)  for  thinkina  men  ana  u)omen. 


Vol.  II.,  No.  9. 


MARCH   20,  1902. 


Price  Sixpence. 


XTltuteb  Hustralia. 


PUBLISHED    MONTHLY. 


(Issued  simultaneously  in  Sydnei',  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Brisbane,  Hobart,  Perth  and  New  Zealand  ) 

The  Board  ot  M!inaf,'einent  of  United  Austrji.ta  ave  publishing  the 
jiresent  and  future  numbers  of  the  magazine  in  Melbourne, 
the  present  Federal  seat  of  Government.  The  Head  Offices 
will  henceforth  bo  at  243  Collins-street,  Melbouri\e. 

ScpscRiPTiON'  R.\Tics: — United  Austii.m.ia  will  be  posted  to  any 
address  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  West 
.\ustralia,  or  New  Zealand,  for  Cs,  per  annum.  To  Queensland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  foreign  countries,  {or  (is.  Gd.  per  annum. 
All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance.  Subscribers  are 
particularly  requested  to  notify  the  Manager  promptly  in  cases 
of  non-receipt  of  copies. 


Original  Contributions,  "  Notes,"  or  other  eommunieations,  are  in- 
vited from  all  the  States,  on  any  matters  of  general  Australian 
concern— whether  political,  literary,  commercial,  industrial,  or 
scientific— addressed  to  "  The  Editor,  U.viTEn  Austrvlu," 
243  Collins-street,  Melbourne. 

All  communications  in  regard  to  business  matters  and  advertise- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  "Manager,  United  Australia," 
243  Collins-street,  Melbourne. 

United  Australia  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Sydney.  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Perth  ;  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Rigby, 
Adelaide;  of  Messrs.  J.  AValeh  and  Sons,  Hobart;  of  Messrs. 
Upton  and  Co.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  of  all  news-agents 
throughout  Australia ;  London :  Jlessrs.  Gordon  and  Gotch, 
Ludgate  Circus,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  British  Empire  Review, 
112  Cannon   Street,  E.C. 


Australia  and  the  Coronation. 


It  is  an  eminently  fitting  arrangement  thai  the  political 
heads  of  all  the  outlying  dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
should,  in  their  respective  representative  capacities,  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  ceremonial  Coronation  of  their 
King  and  Emperor.  It  will  be  the  symbolical  ceremony 
hy  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  by 
universal  assent,  formally  acknowledge  the  prerogative 
right  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  his 
place  upon  the  throne — at  the  apex  of  an  Empire  which 
is  at  once  one  of  the  most  just,  the  most  powerful,  and 
the  richest  that  the  world  has  ever  known  ;  and  history 
and  tradition — as  well  as  the  art  of  government — alike 
demand  that  neither  pomp  nor  circumstance  should  be 
spared  to  make  it  a  record  demonstration  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  British  people. 

Australia  now  ranks  among  the  most  valued  and  the 
most  influential  of  British  dominions ;  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  constitutional  union  of  the  Australian  peoples,  their 
sino-le  political  head — the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
\vealth — has  been  summoned  to  the  capital  of  the  Empir- 
to  represent  the  four  millions  of  citizens  who  constitute 
Australia's  growing   and  spreading  population. 

The  ceremony  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  mi- 
piising  in  our  Empire's  histoiy  :  and  our  Commonwealth 
ambassador  will  rank  with  the  crowned  heads  and  other 
great  potentates  who  go  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  civi- 
lized world  to  do  honour  to  our  monarcii  and  our  race  on 
so  great  and  significant  an  occasioa 

The  Prime   Minister  of  the  Australian   Commonwealth 


will  proceed  to  London  as  Australia's  national  deputy  only 
— his  personality  being  completely  sunk  in  the  meantime 
— and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Australian  people  not 
only  to  require  that  so  high  a  functionary  should  fitly  re- 
present them  on  so  rare  an  occasion,  but  also  to  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  generously  responding  to  the  mani- 
festations of  re.spect  for  the  body-politic  of  which  he  will 
be  regarded  as  the  living  symbol.  The  Coronation  cere- 
mony itself  will  probably  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  Prime  Minister — and  Mrs.  Barton,  who 
accompanies  him — will  be  expected  to  be  present  at  a 
series  of  interesting  and  historic  functions  (incident  to  the 
more  august  ceremony),  at  which  it  is  but  right  and  politic 
that  Australia  should  be  worthily  and  generously  repre- 
s^ited. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected — indeed,  il  would  he  unjust 
even  to  allow — that  Mr.  Barton  shoulil.  out  of  his  own 
private  purse,  defray  the  expenditure  which  such  a  series 
of  functions  must  entail.  The  Australian  people  cannot 
escape  from  the  duty  of  recognising  the  rarity  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  Imperial  significance  of  so  historical  an  event, 
and  the  distinctly  representative  character  of  the  mission 
of  their  envoy,  as  well  as  the  august  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  will  be  called  upon 
to  move;  and  therefore  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
should,  without  hesitation,  without  anything  of  a  grudging 
spirit,  without  reservation  or  qualification  of  any  kind, 
come  fonvard  at  once  generously  and  spontaneously,  and 
vote  a  substantial  and  sufficient  sum  for  its  much-honoured 
representative's  use  in  fulfilling  the  exalted  mission  to 
which  he  has  been  invited  by  his  own  and  his  country's 
monarch. 
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Australian  Home  Rule. 


The  Australian  people  have  good  reason  to  feel  prouJ 
when  their  national  institutions  are  held  up  by  the  politi- 
cians of  older  countries  as  models  for  the  reformation  of 
their  own  ;  but  we  should  do  our  best  to  prevent  a  false  use 
being  made  of  any  alleged  parallel  between  our  own  and 
other  countries,  and  the  consequent  misleading  of  the 
people  of  older  and  distant  communities,  who  may  be 
unable  to  ascertain  for  themselves  whether  or  not  the 
alleged  parallel  is  a  just  one.  The  cause  of  ''  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  "  has  gone  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  chances  of 
realisation  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Sir  Wm.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  a 
considerable  cavalcade  of  less  notable  follow- 
ers, made  it  a  part  of  his  ministerial  policy,  and  actually 
carried  a  measure  through  the  Commons  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  was  introduced,  in  part  seriously,  and  in 
part  flippantly,  by  a  statesman  who  has  quite  recently 
abandoned  the  cause — Lord  Rosebery.  That  the  cause 
itself  will  ever  again  reach  so  high  a  plane  of  possible  reali- 
sation, no  one  who  takes  a  level-headed,  uninflamed  view 
of  the  question  can  believe.  And  if  one  only  cogent  and 
unanswerable  reason  were  required  to  prove  the  national 
unwisdom  of  such  a  concession  as  the  Irish  National  party 
demand,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  disloyal  and  even  treasorir 
able  policy  which  some  of  its  prominent  advocates  pro- 
claim in  regard  to  the  motherland,  upon  which  the  claim 
of  self-government  is  made ;  for  the  only,  or,  at  least,  the 
chief  reason  for  granting  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  would 
be  the  possibility  of  greater  harmony  between  the  people 
of  that  country  and  those  of  England  ;  and  when  promi- 
nent men  among  the  advocates  of  the  cause,  to  whom  the 
political  management  of  Ireland  would,  under  Home  Rule, 
presumably  be  entrusted,  give  utterance  to  wildly  disloyal 
sentiments  against  England,  they  defeat  their  own  object 
by  demonstrating  the  absolute  danger  of  granting  their 
request  for  the  rights  of  sole  self-goverrmient. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt  is  admittedly  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  prominent  of  Home  Rule  advocates  ;  and  he  has  re- 
cently addressed  a  gathering  of  his  countrymen  assembled 
in  Glasgow.  ''  England's  disastrous  failure  to  rule  Ireland 
for  seven  hundred  years  was  (he  says)  a  strong  argument 
why  Ireland  should  as  much,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  cut 
the  connection."  There  is  no  equivocation  in  such  lan- 
guage. It  can  be  condensed  into  one  word— separation. 
So  far,  so  good.  Now,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  composed  of  men  of  Mr.  Michael's 
Davitt's  calibre  and  sentiments.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  latter  in  regard  to  England.  The  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Boers  was  the  "  most  damnable  crime  of  the 
century."  He  had,  he  said,  "  ridden  across  the  veldt  with 
Commandant  Delarey,  and  was  proud  to  say  that  he  had 
slept  under  the  same  tent  with  Botha."  And  then  fol- 
lowed a  resolution,  for  which  it  must  be  presumed  Mr. 
Michael  Da\itt  voted,  if  he  did  not  actually  move  it, 
"  trusting  the  Boers  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  they 
had  swept  the  English  invaders  from  the  South  African 
Republics."  From  these  facts  and  statements,  published 
in  the  TLclw  (London),  of  December  23,  we  may  judge  how 
far  Mr.  Davitt  is  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  England  or 
her  Empire.  Then  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  urges  the  same 
audience  to  "  declare  that  their  minimum  demand  was 
"  Australian  Home  Rule,"  and  it  is  possible  this  sentiment 
may  grow  into  a  "  cry."  Let  us  examine  it.  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  constitute  a  union  which  is  governed 
from  one  central  Parliament.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  advo- 
cates "  cutting  the  cormection,"  which    means   giving  Ire- 


land a  separate  padiament,  though  it  is  only  separated 
from  England  by  from  40  to  80  miles.  And  what  is  Aus- 
tralia's history?  Over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vears  six  separate  communities  have  settled  m  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  continent,  which  is  as  large  as  all  Europe, 
the  extremes  of  settlement  being  over  2000  miles  apait, 
with  enormous  stretches  of  unoccupied  "  bush  "  between 
them.  Local  self-government  was  a  physical  necessity  un- 
der such  conditions,  but  as  settlement  extended  itself  from 
one  centre  to  another,  and  in  some  cases  overlapped,  the 
advantages  of  national  union  have  become  apparent ;  and 
this  sentiment  has  at  last  culminated  in  the  union  or 
federation  of  the  three  greatest  functions  of  government 
under  the  Australian  Commonwealth :  Defence,  Customs, 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Administration;  and  with  all  the 
experience  of  trhe  worid  to  guide  them ;  with  the  practical 
results  of  Greek,  German,  Swiss,  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian federation  to  guard  them  against  mere  a  priori 
reasoning ;  with  the  history  of  Ireland  and  Irish  grievances 
— with  all  these  constantly  before  them  as  factors  in  the 
problem,  the  framers  of  the  Australian  Constitution  made 
the  union  a  fixed  and  indissoluble  one  from  which  no  State 
can  ever  constitutionally  escape.  Tasmania,  for  instance, 
is  removed  from  the  Australian  mainland  by  120  miles, 
and  one  need  not  have  visited  Australia  to  ascertain  what 
sort  of  answer  would  be  given  to  the  people  of  that  State 
if  they  should  now  demand  that  the  ''  connection  be  cut." 
And  if,  at  the  time  of  making  such  a  demand,  those  who 
made  it  should  give  expression  to  a  wish  that  the  Aus- 
tralian forces  should  be  treated  as  "invaders,''  and  "swept 
away  "  from  a  territor}-  in  which  they  were  conducting  hos- 
tilities, there  would  be  some  risk  to  those  who  made  such 
a  demand  of  being  regarded  as  of  the  order  of  weak  in- 
tellects. If  one  man  is  appealing  to  another  for  the  loan 
of  a  weapon,  it  is  scarcely  conducive  to  success  for  the  bor- 
rower to  impress  upon  the  lender  that  he  would  like  to 
use  it  upon  him  ;  and  by  the  same  reasoning  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  realisation  of  an  Irish  Pariiaraent,  or  even  of 
what  is  called  a  comprehensive  measure  of  local  govern- 
ment, for  its  advocates  to  remind  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  that  the  eariiest  opportunity  would  be  seized 
for  "  cutting  the  national  connection,''  and  that  they  de- 
sired to  see  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  treated  as  invaders 
and  swept  out  of  a  country  mth  which  they  were  at  war. 

Far  from  there  being  a  parallel  between  Australia  and 
Ireland;  while  Home  Rulers  are  agitating  for  disintegra- 
tion, the  whole  drift  of  Australian  affairs  is  in  the  direc- 
tion a  closer  union. 

Mr.  Davitt's  Glasgow  audience  probablv  little  under- 
stood the  real  conditions  of  Australia;  but  the  speaker 
himself  has  recently,  and,  we  think,  more  than  once  visited 
our  shores;  so  that  he  knows  full  well  how  completely 
our  federal  history,  our  colonial  development,  our  federal 
Constitution  undermine  and  belie  the  logic  of  the  popular 
argument  which  he  has  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of 
his  countrymen. 


Commercial  Centralisation. 

'•  The  day  of  snuiU  concerns  witkin  the  means  of  many  able 
men  seems  to  be  over,  never  to  return  " 

•■  Through  the  operation  of  this  law  the  home  of  the  labour- 
ing man  of  our  day  boasts  luxuries  which  even  in  the  palaces 
of  monarchs,  as  recent  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  unknown.  It 
.3  a  tnte  saying  that  the  comforts  of  to-day  were  the  luxuries 
of  yesterday,  and  conveys  only  a  faint  impression  of  the  con- 
trast,  nnta  one  walks  through  the  castles  and  palaces  of  older 
rhyme  and  rhythm.  The  poetic  thought  is  tho'end,  and  tt 
had   for  carpets  only  rnshes,  small  open   spaces  for  windows 

or  any  of  what  we  consider  to-day  the  conveniences  of  life/'" 
Prom  "Carneoie's  Gospel  of  Wealth.' 
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The    Federal   Electoral   Bill. 


By  Catherine  Helen  Spence,  S.A. 


It  has  been  said  by  Engli.sh  and  by  American  writers  on 
the  theory    and     practice    of  representation,  that    if  the 
great  idea  of  Hare  had  been  known  by  the  founders  of 
the  United  States,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  electoral 
law,  the  great  Civil  War  might  have  been  avoided ;  slavery 
might  have  been  abolished,  and  the  negroes  gradually  en- 
franchised;       the     spoils     system     could      never      have 
been    inaugurated,   and   the  great    Republic   might  have 
escaped  many  dangers.     Therefore  to  the  careful  student 
of  histor)-,  it  is  a  thing  of  no  slight  moment  to  see  the 
mention  of  the  preferential  vote  and  the  quota  embodied 
in  the  Federal  Electoral  Bill,  although  the  quota  is  only 
suggested  for  the  Senate,  and  works  on  such  narrow  lines 
that  only  three  Senators  in  each  State  can  be  elected  at 
a  time,  because  the  Constitution  of   the  Commonwealth 
demands  that  only  half  retire  at  once.    From  Hare's  vast 
conception  of  one  constituency  for  the  United  Kingdoms 
House  of  Commons  to  this  arena  for   three  Senators  for 
each  State,  there  is  an  enormous  shrinkage,  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  is  of  great  importance.     Just  to  that 
e.\tent  it  will  prevent  the  three  seats  in  the  Senate  from 
being  captured  by  three  men  of  the  dominant  party  which, 
without  that   safeguard,    is    probable  even   without    rigid 
party  organisation — and  certain,  when  our  two  main  parties 
are  marshalled  mider  strict  discipline.      As   America  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  population,  dangers  unsuspected  by 
the  simple,  upright  foimders  of  the  Republic  arose.    When 
enormous  fortunes  could  be  lost  or  won  by  a  line  in  a 
tariff,  or  by  the  direction  of  a  railway,  money  and  astute- 
ness can  organise  and  conquer  against  the  true  interests 
of  the  people.     The  single  electorate  for  the  House   of 
Representatives — the      double      elections     of     American 
Senators — and  the  block  vote  of  the  States  for  the  election 
of  the  President,  are  all  most  favourable  arenas  for  wealth 
and  craft  to  play  this  dangerous  and  costly  game. 

We,  in  this  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  would  have 
done  wisely  if  w'e  had  abolished  single  electorates  alto- 
gether for  Representatives,  as  well  as  for  Senators.  Local 
interests  would  be  as  well  served  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
P'ederal  Parliament  by  taking  the  less  populous  States  as 
one  constituency,  and  grouping  together  seven  or  eight 
districts  in  one  for  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and 
electing  all  on  quotas  by  means  of  the  single  transferable 
vote.  Into  such  whole  States,  and  into  such  grouped  con- 
stituencies new  blood  can  enter,  so  soon  as  public  opinion 
demands  it,  whereas  in  the  single  electorate  laid  down  In 


Sir  William  Lyne's  Bill,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
remove  a  sitting  member.  The  districts  are  so  large  that 
a  new  man  without  a  railway  pass,  or  even  with  one,  could 
not  easily  win  more  votes  than  the  old  member.  Even 
in  our  comparatively  small  electorates  for  the  State 
Assemblies^  the  changes  are  few,  except  by  death  or  by 
resignation,  and  the  return  of  the  sitting  member  without 
opposition  is  very  common  in  those  States  where  there  are 
single  electorates.  In  South  Australia,  where  these  are 
dual,  there  is  generally  a  contest,  but  the  sitting  members 
have  an  enormous  advantage. 

In  the  United  States  the  two  main  parties  always  or- 
ganise for  a  contest ;  though  as  President  Garfield,  who 
was  a  friend  of  electoral  reform,  said,  "  For  thirty  years 
many  thousands  of  men  had  gone  up  to  vote  in  his  State 
with  no  more  chance  of  electing  a  member  of  their  way  of 
thinking,  than  if  tht*y  lived  under  the  Czar  of  Russia." 
Democrats  in  the  North,  and  Republicans  in  the  South, 
had  voted  in  vain  for  more  than  a  whole  generation.  This 
had  caused  much  abstention  from  the  poll,  and  it 
had  caused  what  is  worse — pralitical  indifference.  The 
election  of  representatives,  which  ought  to  be  the  free, 
glad  contribution  of  each  individual  citizen  to  the  land  he 
lives  in,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  professional  ticket- 
preparers  and  wire-pullers,  who  arrange  the  primaries,  con. 
trol  the  nominations,  and  reward  themselves  and  their 
subordinates  by  public  offices  at  the  nation's  expense. 

It  is  idle  to  say  these  things  are  foreign  to  Australia. 
They  were  even  more  foreign  to  America  in  the  early  days. 
We  ought  to  provide  against  such  corruptions  and  in- 
vasions of  our  rights  by  the  best  machiner)-  that  is  avail- 
able. The  best  thought  of  the  United  States  is  outside 
of  the  two  great  parties  of  Republicans  and  Democr.its, 
but  it  cannot  win  a  majority  anyw-here  in  single  electorates, 
so  it  is  voiceless  in  the  Houses  of  Legislation,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  it  is  disregarded  by  the  daily  Press. 
The  best  thought  of  Australia  may  be  outside  of  the  two 
great  contending  parties  of  capital  and  labour.  It  might 
find  expression  in  the  Senate  through  the  quota  system, 
but  it  is  nowhere  a  numerical  majority  to  wdn  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it,  too,  can  safely  be 
neglected  by  the  daily  newspapers. 

Since  the  year  1859,  when  I  read  John  Stuart  Mill's 
explanation  of  Mr.  Hare's  system  of  representation,  I  have 
felt  that  this  was  the  means  of  making  our  Australian 
democracies  real,  and  safe,  and  progressive  ;  and  every  yeai 
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that  I  have  lived  since  that  date  has  only  deepened  my 
sense  of  its  importance. 

Although  I  have  modified  Hare's  original  scheme,  so  as 
to  take  several  grouped  constituencies  as  the  basis  for 
the  popular  chamber,  the  Legislative  Council  or  the  Senate 
should  always  take  the  State  as  a  whole,  because,  whether 
for  Federal  or  State  purposes,  the  House  of  Revision,  the 
House  of  After-thought,  should  represent  the  voice  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  That  cannot  be  done  by  the 
block,  or  by  the  multiple  vote;  but  it  can  be  faithfully 
expressed  by  the  quota. 

New  blood  would  flow  into  Victoria's  House  of  rich  land- 
lords, even  without  payment  of  members,  if  the  whole  vote 
was  taken,  and  the  48th  part  of  the  votes  returned  one 
man.  It  is  rather  a  farce  at  present  to  call  that  a  representa- 
tive Chamber,  as  so  few  of  its  members  have  been  elected 
at  the  stated  periods,  but  hold  their  seats  because  there  is 
no  opposition. 

The    difEculties   with     regard    to   electoral   reform   are 
greater  than  with  others,  because  it  touches  closely  the  only 
body  which   can  carr)-  it.     All  the  members  have   been 
elected   on   the  old  methods,    and  imderstand  the  ropes. 
They  naturally    distrust  any   new  system.       But  in   the 
framing  of  a  new  Constitution  there  was  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  had  hoped  that  the  friends  of  proportional 
representation  might  have  passed    some  measure   at  the 
Convention.     It  was  for  that  cause  that  I  myself  stood  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Convention  on   that  single   issue,  to 
help  to  frame  a  scientific  electoral  system.    It  was  at  any 
rate   my  humble  protest  against  the  block  vote  by  whicii 
the  ten  members  for  each  colony  were  elected.     Thougli 
T  received  7500  votes,  I  was  defeated,  as  I  expected  to  be. 
But  that  election  threw  great  light  oji  the  absurdities  and 
injustices  of  the  block  vote,  and  Sir  William  Lyne's  Bill 
shows  that  his  Go\-ernment  has  learned  part  of  its  lesson. 

Altliough  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  has  not  held  to  the 
provisions  of  its  Act  of  1896,  and  threatens  to 
depnveHobart  and  Launceston  of  the  benefits  of  the  Hare 
system,  it  was  in  operation  for  the  elections  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  six  Senators  and  five  Representatives,  and 
gave  an  object-lesson  to  Australia  and  to  the  world,  be- 
cause the  simplicity,  the  justice  and  the  certainty'  of  the 
method  were  sho^-n.  A  whole  people  \-oted  by  a  new 
method  with  fewer  informal  rotes  than  in  any  other  oi 
the  States.  For  the  Senate,  the  percentage  of  informal 
vo.es  was  2.23;  South  Australia  had  2.34;  Queensland. 
^V;  ^'^'°"^  5-9;  West  Australia,  ig.o :  Xew  .SnuJh 
"ales,  38,674,  about  30  per  cent. 

In  Belgium  the  previous  year,  the  whole  people  voted 
or  both   Houses    by  proportional   representation  on  the 
list  system,  which  was  quite  new  to  all  except  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  of  the  large  cities  who  had  cast  the  municmal 
vote  once  or  t^-ice  in  this  way.     Two  millions  of  ballot 
papers  were    filled    in,   and   counted  with   accuracv    and 
despatcn     The  evils  of  the  multiple  or  block  vote  in  ^he 
cities,  and  of  the  single  electorates  in  rural  districts    had 
been  so  great  that  both  were  swept  awav,  and  the  ^in-le 
vote  m  the  cities,  and  in  grouped  country  constituencts 
was  substituted,  with  the  result  that  the  three  main  parties 
-the    clencal    Conser^-atives,    the     Socialists,     and    the 
Liberals,  got  the  share  of  the  representation  which  their 
respective  numbers  entitled  them  to.     Consenatives  were 
represented  in  the  cities  where  Socialists  had  alon-  been 
returned;   Socialists  and  Liberals  in  country  groups  «here 
within  the  memory  of  man  no  one  but  clerical  Conserva- 
tives had  been  elected,  or  even  nominated. 

In  S«-iteerland,  where  the  block  vote  had  been  universal- 
canton  aiter  canton  has  thrown  it  oflF,  and  adopted  the 
list  syKtem  ^^^th  good  reiult.s  but  the  Belgian  reform  hn. 


been  more  complete,  and  maintains   the  principle  of  the 
single  vote. 

It  may  seem    ungracious   to    find    any   fault   with    the 
Electoral   Bill    brought    forward    by    the  Commonwealth 
Ministry.   It  is  a  blot  on  the  Bill  that  it  accepts  the  single 
electorate    for    the    House    of  Representatives,  with  the 
modification   of  a  permissive   contingent  vote  to   prevent 
.  the  risk  of  a  district  being  represented  by  a  minority.     It 
ought  to  be  a  compulsory  contingent  vote,  because  when  it 
was  only  permissive,  the  Queeensland  labour  party  woulii 
not  use  it,  and  thwarted  the  intention.    But  the  contingent 
vote,  even  if  corapulsor)-,  cannot  secure  an  effective  vote  lo 
every  elector  in  any  single  electorate.     The  minority  who 
vote  for  defeated  candidates  are  as  much  disfranchised 
as   if  they  had  stayed  away.     In   many  membered   slec- 
torates,  where"  the  principle  of  the  quota  is  laid  down,  the 
contingent  \-ote  makes  every  vote  effective,  if  not  for  first 
choice,  for  second  or  further  choice,  except  a  small  resi- 
duum.   I  prefer  the  simple  Hare  quota  to  the  Droop  quota 
embodied  in  the  Electoral  Bill,  because  the  residuum  is  so 
much  smaller. 

The  Hai-e  quota  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  ol 
\alid  \-otes  polled  by  the  number  of  members  wanted. 
In  the  case  of  the  Senate,  that  is  three. 

Suppose  90,000  votes  are  polled,  the  Hare  quota  is 
30,000. 

The  Droop  quota  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of 
\-otes  polled  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  Senators 
needed,  and  adding  one  to  the  quotient. 

4  )  90,000 


22,501 


ITie  principle  of  the  Droop  quota  is  that  if  each  of 
the  three  successful  candidates  has  22,501,  there  is  only 
32,498  for  any  other.  I  should  prefer,  like  Hare,  to  let 
in  one  or  two  on  approximate  quotas  to  making  purposely 
ineffective  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  votes. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Hare  quota  does  not  seem  the 
rule  of  the  majority  is  incorrect.  No  form  of  proportional 
representation  can  fail  to  secure  the  effective  ascendency 
of  the  majority. 

Those  who  object  to  the  fair  representation  of  minori- 
ties need  not  stultify  themselves  by  such  unwarranted 
assertions  as  that  it  will  fill  the  Legislative  House  with 
faddists,  and  that  these  faddists  will  carr}-  these  points 
in  opposition  to  the  far  more  numerous  representatives 
of  general  public  opinions.  The  idea  of  any  faddist  be- 
ing elected  for  the  Senate,  when  only  thee  men  are  to  be 
chosen,  is  an  absurdity. 

Proportional  representation,  and  that  onlv,  secures  power 
to  the  real  majority,  control  and  criticism  'to  the  minority, 
and  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  people.  .Majority 
representation  in  separate  local  electorates  often  give's 
power  to  the  minority,  and  excludes  nearly  half  of  the 
electors  from  effective  representation. 

The  specious  argument  that  the  Hare  s)stera  takes 
away  two  of  the  elector's  votes  for  the  Senate  can  onlv 
affect  the  ignorant  or  the  unthinking.  One  indefeasible 
vote  secured  by  the  power  of  transference  to  each  elector 
IS  better  for  him  than  dice-thro«ing  for  three  prizes  or 
three  blanks.  But  in  Houses  of  Parliament  it  is  the 
candidates  interests  that  are  apt  to  be  paramount.  It 
IS  an  electors  question.  It  secures  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  each  and  all,  and  this  young  Commonwealth 
ought  to  move  towards  its  realisation 
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With  the  contingent  vote  for  both  Houses,  I  think  ihe 
£2^  deposit  to  be  forfeited  if  the  candidate  does  not  poll 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  votes  is  unnecessary,  and  it  is 
most  undemocratic.  What  T  am  afraid  of  is  that  the 
holders  of  the  seats  will  be  undisturbed.  I  do  not  wish  to 
limit  the  tides  of  the  spirit  in  political  matters.  As  for 
the  advantage  the  sitting  member  has  of  a  free  pasS  for  can- 
vassing T  would  give  it  to  all  candidates,  but  the  actiiil  fares 
might  be  returned  if  the  candidate  does  not  poll  a  mini- 
mum of  votes  to  be  laid  dowm.  Or.  it  might  take  the  shape 
of  repayment  of  fares  if  the  candidate  polls  that  minimum. 
There  are  two  other  departures  from  the  Tasmanian  prac- 
tice that  T  trust  will  be  knocked  out  in  Committee.  Tlie 
first  is  the  permission  to  score  out  names  for  whom  the 
elector  will  not  give  his  vote,  and  the  second  is  that  he 
may  bracket  two  or  more  together  as  equal  in  preference 
after  the  first  choice — several  twos  or  several  threes. 
These  are  weak  concessions  to  those  who  fear  informal 
votes  by  a  new  system.  After  thr-  experience  of  Tasmania 
.nnd  Belgium  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  electors 
on  the  island  continent  will  be  more  stupid  than  those  in 
the  lesser  island.  The  straight  instnictions  to  vote  always 
by  figures,  and  by  different  figures  resulted  in  the  record 
sheet  of  the  States  for  valid  votes.  The  proportion  due 
to  the  new  system  itself  was  very  small. 

Tf  you  give  permission  to  the  elector  to  strike  out  names 
and  to  bracket,  you  rather  confuse  him.  He  may  strike  out 
too  manv.  he  mav  bracket  the  figure  i,  as  well  as  2  or  ,^, 
and  make  his  vote  invalid.  It  is  education  to  the  elector 
to  indicate  bv  own  preferences.  If  he  wants  to  taboo 
any  man.  he  can  leave  him  severely  alone.  The  Hare 
svstem  has  this  especial  glor)-  that  the  elector  votes  for 
the  man  he  likes,  and  directs  exactly  ho\v  his  vote  shall 
go  in  case  his  first  choice  cannot  use  it,  but  it  does  not 
vote  against  any  one. 


I  tliink  thai  cnnfusion  may  arise  in  the  elector's  mind  by 
these  concessions  to  his  supposed  stupidity,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  hamper  and  delay  the  work  of  the  return- 
ing officer  to  keep  back  the  scored  and  bracketed  papers 
to  be  taken  up  separately  .after  the  others  have  been  dealt 
with,  and  to  use  these  papers  in  the  last  resort  for  one  or 
other  of  the  bracketed  names  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  scrutiny. 

If  it  was  necessary,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  returning 
officers  should  spare  their  time  and  trouble,  but  experience 
has  proved  that  it  is  quite  uimecessary  to  give  these  alterna- 
tives. The  simplest  and  most  direct  instructions  are  the 
best. 

It  is  well  that  this  Bill  is  taken  in  the  Senate  first,  be- 
cause the  new  provisions  are  applicable  chiefly  to  the 
Senate.  My  comments  are  directed  to  the  Hare  clauses 
only,  but  in  other  respects  the  Bill  is  admirable.  As  a 
woman  of  Australia,  who  has  been  enfranchised,  I  rejoice 
that  our  Commonwealth  gives' to  one  adult  one  vote  for 
both  Houses,  and  thus  gives  a,  democratic  basis  to  Federated 
Australia. 

And  even  a  partial  application  of  the  quota  system  will 
lead  to  a  wider  acceptance  of  it  in  the  State  Legislatures. 
In  South  Australia  we  have  the  reduced  number  with  large 
electorates  of  5,  4,  or  3  representatives  in  each,  which, 
after  our  general  election  of  May,  by  the  multiple  vote,  I 
believe  will  be  changed  for  the  single  transferable  vote 
and  the  quota,  by  the  elected  Parliament.  South  Australia 
has  never  gone  back  on  any  real  reform,  so  that  if  this  is 
won,  it  will  be  permanent.  West  Australia  is  the  next 
hopeful  arena  for  scientific  suffrage,  and  other  States  will 
follow. 

CATHERINE  HELEN  SPENCE. 


Russian    Colonisation. 


By  Beuce  Smith,  MP.  (N.S.W.). 


The  "general  reader" — ^by  which  is  meant  tha<t  large  class 
(if  persons  who  feed  their  intellect  as  fowls  do  their  crop  by 
jjicking  up  anything  that  comes  in  their  way,  but  without 
following  up  any  particular  line  of  inquiry — ^that  general 
reader  is  not  much  disposed  to  exert  himself  in  a  systematic 
study  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  regard  to  the  national 
rivalry  which  has  become  so  apparent  in  modern  years.  To 
those  who  find  the  subject  interesting,  the  development  of 
Siberia  is  both  a  useful  and  fascinating  study.  Most  observant 
persons  must  have  noticed  how  small  an  interest  the  states- 
men of  Russia  have  been  taking  in  the  gradual  appropria- 
tion of  the  hitherto  unconsidered  morsels  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  were,  until  comparatively  lately,  lying  about 
without  claimants.  The  last  25  years  has  witnessed  a  sort 
of  earth-hunger  oome  over  nearly  all  European  nations  ;  and 
it  has  become  a  common  practice  for  the  principal  Powers 
to  estabHsh  "coaling-stations"  at  different  intervals,  whicli 
could  afford  to  their  ships  of  war  the  same  sort  of  protection 
iti  time  of  naval  stress  or  for  purposes  of  naval  attack  that 
is  afforded  to  the  Boer  by  the  various  kopjes  which  are 
scattered  over  the  veldts  of  South  Africa.  Russia  has 
taken  no  interest  in  such  movements;  and  with  the  oxcep- 
ticn  of  sending  an  occasional  roving  man-of-war  round  the 
<'lohe  to  see  what  is  going  on  ini  other  parts,  she  has  stood 
aloof  from  all  other  peoples  in  this  and  similar  respects. 


There  is  ati  obvious  method  in'  Russian  indifference  ;  and 
it  is  this — that  she  already  has  as  much  territory  for 
coIon'!zing  purposes  as  she  see»  use  for  during  the  nest  cen- 
tury or  two ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  far  enough  ahead  to  pro- 
vide for,  now  that  human  affairs  are  approaching  so  closely 
to  millenial  conditions,  suc;h  as  socialism,  communism  and 
anarch}' ! 

One  peculiarity  about  Russian  colonizing  territory  is  tliat 
it  is  "against  her  door";  not  a  distant  property,  but  an  "  ad- 
joining allotment" — in  short,  Siberia.  The  general  reader 
— to  repeat  that  convenient  phrase — will  have  sooner  or 
later  to  correct  his  notions  about  that  stupendous  territory. 
We  were  all  taught  in  our  younger  days  to  regard  it  as  a 
place  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  the  only  use  of  which  was 
as  a  sort  of  "dumping  ground'' — whatever  that  may  mean — 
for  Russian  exiles,  who  were  sent  in  gangs  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  impassable  country,  dragging  their  chains  behind 
them  as  they  pursued  their  inhuman  journey,  only  to  bo 
driven  at  their  destination  into  ill-vcntilated  mines,  thus 
to  close  a  hideous  earthly  existence.  It  is  a  decidedly 
romantic  and  dramatic  picture ;  but  it.  is  not  true,  or  only 
vei-y  partially  true  ;  and,  when  we  come  to  think  it  over, 
it  would  be  an  unstatesnianlike,  and  even  stupid,  thing  to 
do,  when  the  same  people  could  be  utilized — to  the  profit 
of  their  native  country  and  the  advantage  of  themselves — 
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for  settling  and  colonizing  that  great  stretch  of  territoi-j-  in 
question  that  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  world.  The  possession  of  that  great  ex- 
panse is  the  explanation  of  Russia's  indifference  to  Paci tic- 
islands,  African  marshes,  and  even  South  African  Republics. 
The  making  of  a  title  to  the  latter  is  just  about  to  sum  up 
a  bill  of  costs  totalling  200  millions  sterling;  and  that 
amount  would  build  a  perfect  gossamer  of  railways  over 
Siberia,  and  produce  several  millions  a  year  in  revenue, 
whereas  the  title  to  the  South  African  Republics  may  bring 
little  or  no  money  compensation  to  the  English  taxpayer. 
More's  the  pity ! 

While  all  this  problematical  work  is  going   on  it  seems 
opportune  for  the  Russian  Government  to  issue,  out  of  St. 
Petersburg — as  if  in  a  vein  of  irony — A  Guide  to  the  Great 
Siberian   Railway.     There  is  a  moral  in  it  all — a  moral  for 
nations:— Mind   your   own    business!     But,   while  we   can 
appreciate  the  irony,  and  laugh  "on  one  side  of  our  face" — 
the  ait  side — we  have  no  reason  to  lament  the  oondition  of 
things  at  which  the  shaft  of  irony  may  be  aimed  ;  for  it  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  many   things  :—Tliat  England 
can   raise   200    millions — when    she   wants   it — without  an 
.effort ;  that  England  has  broad,  spreading  wings  that  reach 
round  the  world  and  shelter  even  those  of  her  subjects  who 
pay  no  taxes  towards  the  support  of  her  Army  and  Navj- ; 
that    England    is  not  merely  a    kingdom,  but  an  Empire 
which — in  one  part  or  another — enjoys  perennial  sunlight  ; 
that  she  has  battlements  in  eveiy  part  cf  the  world,  from 
Which     thousands     of     men,    with     hearts    bursting    with 
patriotism,  may  be  counted  upon  to  spring,  when  the  bugle 
of  Empire  calls  to  arms  ;  that  she  is  still  the  champion  of 
freedom,  of  civil  lil>erty,  and  of  the  "open  door"  :  and  that, 
where  the  cause  is  a  just  one,  the  intensity  of  the  effort  for 
its  vindication  is  not  measured  by  the  monetary  value  to  be 
attained,  but  by  its  common  justice,  its  righteous  character 
in  the  light  of  heaven.     And  he  who  says  that  such  ends  are 
not  worth  fighting  for  at  so  much  cost  is  a  craven  !     It  can- 
not surely  be  doubted,  by  all  unbiassed  minds,  that  to-day 
the  national  character  of  Englishmen  star.ds  higher  in  the 
estimation — open     or    secret — of    all    nations    than     ever 
before — in  regard  to  all  those  human  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  attribute  of  "greatness"  or  true  heroism.     But 
let  all  that  pass  !     Here  is  a  bulky,  well  printed,  beautifully 
"appointed"    volume  of  r)00   pages    and    350   illustrations, 
carefully   and  expensively  designed  to  demonstrate  to   the 
world  that  Russia  has  so  far  progressed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  her  great  Asiatic  Empire,  and  that  she  has  nearly 
completed  a    continental    railway — second  to  none  in   the 
world  for  luxury  and  completeness — from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Pacific. 

The  work  is  translated  into  Engilish,  and  begins  with  a 
geographical  and  historical  review  of  Siberia,  which  it 
traces  from  the  11th  century  up  to  date. 

Speaking  generally  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
badly  written — evidently  by  one  who  lacks  the  "bird's-eye  ' 
facultv,  and  therefore  fails  in  grasp,  in  comprehensiveness, 
and,  what  is  more,  in  conveying  to  his  readers  an  "embrac- 
ing" knowledge  of  the  great  subject  which  he  has  essayed 
to  handle. 

There  are  two  maps  in  the  book,  showing  clearly  the 
railway  route  and  the  water  routes  ;  but.  though  the  whole 
book  is  published  in  Encrlish,  the  maps  are  wholly  in  Rus- 
sian, incomprehensible  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  language.  The  work,  too,  lacks  a  general  opening 
chapter  (to  have  been  accompanied  with  a  map)  in  which 
the  divisions  of  the  whole  should  have  been  clearly  shown 
prior  to  the  more   detailed  chapters  on  the  various   races. 


tnbes,  climates,  characters  of  country  and  resources  therein 
dealt  with.     Siberia,  we  are  told,  is  (with  some  e-^Pt;-- 
"the  collective  name  for  all  the  Asiatic  ^onumo^s  o    the 
Russian  Empire."     The  origin  of  the  natne,  which  appem, 
to  be  obscure,  we  are  not  concerned  with      It  en^braces  tem- 
toiT  lyins    between   45    degrees   and  77   degrees  of    north 
latitude,  and  60  degrees  and  190  degrees  of  east  longitude^ 
Its   northern   boundary  is  the  Arctic  Ocean,    ^ts  east   th 
Pacific,  its  south  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  its  west  the  Uia 
Mountains.        In    more   comprehensible    terms   it  include 
1-1 3th  part  of  the  continental  surface  of  the  globe   is  about 
U  times  the  size  of  Europe,  2i  times  the  size  of  European 
Russia,  and  25  times  the  size  of  Germany.       It  includes 
rivers   and  desert.     The  general  inolination  of  the  country 
treeless  country,  salt  marshes,  brackish  lakes,  scanty  steppe 
is  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  this  changes  on  reaching 
the  tributaries  of  the   Ob-Irtysh  basin,  the  nver  of  which 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  comparable  only 
in  volume,  to,  among  others,  the  Nile,  the  Mississipi,  and 
the  Amazon.    We  have  said  that  this  work  is  badly  written  ; 
and  we  are    here   reminded  again  of   mie    of  its  prmcipal 
defects— from  the  point  of  view  of  the   reader  who   comes 
curious  and  uninformed  to  its  pages— in  that  the  general 
and  the  particular  are  strangely    mixed     throughout     the 
volume.     In  the  middle  of  a  detailed  account  of  some  mere 
province  or  district  of  Siberia,  one  comes  across  important 
statistics  in  regard  to  Siberia  generally,  which  should  have 
been  placed,  and  would  naturally  be  looked  for,  in  the  more 
general  portions  of  the  work. 

As  one  might  expect,  parts  of  this  enormous  territory  are 
very  mountainous — in  some  cases  running  to  an  altitude  of 
over  11,000  feet. 

For  convenience  of  comprehension  it  may  be  noted  that 
Siberia  is  divided  into  four  parts  : — "Eastern  Siberia," 
"Western  Siberia,"  "North-western  part  of  Asiatic  Steppes." 
and  "The  Amur  Littoral." 

The  agricultural  land  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  might 
be  imagined. 

The  agricultural  zone  of  Eastern  Siberia  contains  10,000 
square  miles. 

That  of  Western  Siberia  contains  8600  square  miles. 
That  of  the  other  two  divisions  ds  not  easily  found  in  the 
volume  ;  but  supposing  them  to  be  equal  to  these  two,  there 
would  be  a  total  area  of  37,000  square  miles  of  agricultural 
land,  equal  to  22  millions  of  acres — only  half  the  area  of 
the  land  under  cultivation  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  "polar  tundra"  zone  embraces  all  the  northern  part 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  contains  56,000  square  miles. 
Agriculture  is  impossible,  and  it  is  only  exploited  by  the 
northern  reindeer  tribes  and  by  native  and  foreign  hunters 
and  fishermen. 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is,  of  course,  very  varied — in 
general  very  severe — as  compared  with  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  Europe  and  America.  January  is  its  coldest  month, 
June  and  July  its  hottest. 

Russian  authority  credits  the  Cossacks  with  having 
chiefly  contributed  to  Siberian  annexation  by  their  gradually 
extending  colonization. 

The  Cossack  is  not  a  race  or  breed  of  Russians,  but  rather 
a  class  selected  from  generation  to  generation  on  accoamt 
of  their  hardy  and  warlike  qualities.  We  have  it  on  Rus- 
sian authority  that  they  con-espond  in  character  and  hardy 
■  physique,  as  also  in  a  sort  of  reckless  bravery,  with  the 
Australian  bushmen  who  volunteered  so  patriotically  for 
the  South  African  war.  They  were  always  maintained  for 
purposes  of  defence  (and  conquest !)  on  the  frontiers  of 
Russian  settlement,  and  they  were  accorded  certain  pri- 
vileges in  return  for  their  watchfulness  and  onward  move- 
ment on  behalf  of  their  country.     They  enjoyed  a  greater 
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extent  of  freedom  tlian  was  accorded  to  those  who  lived  in 
the  settled  districts — hence  their  name  which  coBnotes 
"freedom."  The  author  of  the  "Guide"  puts  it  cautiously — 
"The  Free  Cossacks  (he  says)  gave  the  lead  to  the  Russian 
Em'trration  Movement  towards  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Don 
.and  Dueifer."  They  were,  he  continues,  "the  pioneers  and 
foundei-s  of  Russian  colonization  in  .^sia."  It  was  in  172."i 
that  what  is  called  "the  scientific  exploration  of  Siberia'' 
was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Messerschmidt  Bering:'8  Expedition 
"for  the  purpose  of  ascertaininof  the  existence  of  a  passasre 
between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents  throui^h  the 
Arctic  Ocean." 

The  colonization  of  Siberia  went  on  throuL'h  the  whole  of 
the  19th  century.  At  first  the  number  of  exiles  was  2000 
a  year  ;  and  from  1 8.30  it  rose  gi-adually  to  20.000.  These 
exiles  were  used  for  colonizinpr  purpo.ses,  not  by  beincr  placed 
on  unoccupied  lands  :  but  by  beinjj  attached  to  settlements 
and  villages  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  l-oth  of  the 
original  population. 

The  author  of  the  "Historical  Review"  chapter  of  the 
"Guide"  candidly  admits  that  the  mortality  was  very  crreat, 
owing  to  imperfect  organiization  and  administration  ;  and 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colonization 
was  effected  by  free  people,  by  the  statement  that,  "in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  presence  of  exiles  weighed  heavily, 
both  materially  and  morally,  on  the  oriprinal  population." 

The  practice  of  serfdom  was  alwlished  in  or  prior  to 
18fi2.  after  which,  when  the  reaction  had  ceased  to  operate, 
the  emigration  went  on  in  an  increasinq:  ratio.  Among  the 
10  or  n  principal  territories  of  Siberia.  Tobolsk,  and 
Tomsk  are  largest,  containing  in  1897  1,300.000  and 
750,000  inhabitants  respectively. 

And  of  the  12  principal  towns.  Tomsk  and  Irkulsk  are  the 
largest,  containine  .52.000  and  .51.000  inhabitants  respec- 
tively (about  evenly  balanced  as  to  sex),  the  lowest  contain- 
ing 11.000.  In  one  of  the  larger  towns — Vladivostok — only 
1.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  consists  of  women.  There  are 
three  arreat  racial  divisions  of  the  population  of  Siberia. 
Tlie  Turks,  the  Finns,  and  the  Mongols  :  and  these  are 
capable  of  considerable  subdivision.  The  different  divisions 
of  the  Turk  race  ("of  whom  there  are  many  groups  pour- 
trayed  in  the  "Guide")  bear  a  creat  similarity  to  the  Chinese 
phvsioffnomv.  many  of  them  appearinsr  to  be  little  better 
than  savages,  with   singularly  "hang-dog"  countenances. 

Tlie  proportion  of  town  population  to  the  whole  is  only 
about  8  per  cent.  :  and  we  are  told  that  they  are  "much 
inferior"  to  the  town  population  of  European  Russia,  owing 
to  "the  insuflScient  development  of  manufactures,  trade,  and 
industry." 

The  population  of  the  1 1  principal  territorie?  amounted 
in  1897  to  over  7  millions. 

It  is  recorded  in  this  part  of  the  volume  that  in  187.") 
Alexander  II.  promulgated  an  Order  to  the  effect  that  "By 
raising  the  level  of  public  instruction,  the  population  of 
Siberia  will  be  able  to  produce  a  number  of  educated  and 
well-informed  men.  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  local  demand."^ 
"Let  a  project  for  founding  a  University  in  Siberia  be  pre- 
sented for  the  Imperial  consideration  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction."  The  University  of  Tomsk — "the  intel- 
lectual centre  and  promoter  of  culture  in  Asia" — ^was  in- 
augurated in  1888  (N.B. — 13  years  after  the  Emperor's 
mandate ').  The  Emperor  Nicholas  laid  the  foundatioii- 
scone  (not  the  turning  of  a  turf !)  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
in  1891  ;  wiiich  railway  was  "to  traverse  Siberia  from  end  to 
end." 

"Until  now"  (1898) — says  the  author  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Historical  Review — the  life  of  Asia  followed  a  separate 


course,  being  only  outwardly  connected  with  European  cul- 
ture and  civilisation,  and  serving  as  an  object  for 
F.iiropcan  i-j-plnitntion."  The  italics  are  ours;  for  there  is 
a  distinct  touch  of  irony  in  this  reference  to  "European 
exploitation"  after  Russia  had  appropriated  Siberia  and  run 
a  railway  "from  end  to  end.  '  ,\nd  the  vein  of  irony  inini? 
on  ;  for  the  author  either  naively  or  ironically  says  :  "The 
civilizinf:  policy  of  Russia  in  the  East,  which  ma)'  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  that  of  other  countries,  was  guided  by 
(ither  principles  and,  as  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  com- 
munication, was  directed  to  the  mutual  welfare  of  nations, 
by  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  Iwr  dominions."  We  italicise  the  "her,"  for  therein 
lies  the  humour- — ^War  always — Cossacks  everywliere  till 
Russia  has  got  from  "end  to.  end" — ^then  the  "maintenance 
of  peace  throughout"!  One  is  reminded  of  the  liannony 
between  the  lion  and  the  lamb — with  the  latter  inside  the 
former. 

In  1885-1886  Count  Igiatiev — vice  Governor-General — 
who,  we  -are  told,  was  "always  anxious  to  further  Siberian 
interests,"  wrote  the  following  suggestive  minute  :  "I  have 
road  many  reports  of  the  Governors-Greneral  of  Siberia  and 
must  own  with  gi'ief  and  shame  that  until  now  (1886  !)  the 
Government  has  done  scarcely  anything  towards  satisfying 
the  needs  of  this  rich  but  neglected  country !  It  is  time, 
high  time  !"  Tliis  very  honest  confession  does  not  quite 
harmonize  with  the  author's  boast  in  regard  to  "the  civilizing 
policy  of  Russia"  quoted  above.  However,  as  we  are  here  told  : 
"Tlie  shameful  stain  attached  to  Siberia  as  a  place  of  exile 
was  removed  in  1899  ;  and  it  was  put  (N.B. — Only  two  years 
ago !)  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  countries  of  the 
Empire  as  regards  social  life  and  the  struggle  for  civilisa- 
tion." Then  it  is  said  :  "Tlie  deliverance  of  Siberia  from 
the  sad  lot  of  affording  a  refuge  to  the  worthless  elements 
of  the  Empire  was  the  logical  result." 

We  are  told  that  the  construction  of  this  Siberian  Railway 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a 
third  of  a  century  :  and  the  author  adds  that  on  May  19th. 
1891.  the  Grand  Duke  Tsesarevich  "filled  a  wheelbarrow 
with  earth,  with  his  own  hands,  and  emptied  it  on  the 
embankment  of  the  future  Ussuri  line,  and  then  laid  the 
first  stone."  At  a  subsequent  date,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
addressed  the  Siberian  Railway  Committee,  he  said  :  "  I 
contemplate  with  emotion  the  grandeur  of  the  ta.«k  before 
us — love  of  my  country  and  an  ardent  desire  to  contribute 
to  its  welfare,  have  induced  me  to  accept  the  commission 
from  my  beloved  father." 

The  gauge  of  the  Siberian  line  is  here  civeii — not  in  feet 
but  in  sazheus — as  "2.35  instead  of  2.6.  the  standard  usuallv 
adopted  in  European  Russian  railways." 

Deposits  of  fuel  were  found  at  many  points  ;  and  the 
untold  wealth  of  brown  ore  and  magnetite — the  best  varie- 
ties of  iron  ore — were  confirmed  in  many  liitherto  unknown 
deposits  ;  and  such  metals  as  silver,  lead  and  copper  were 
discovered  by  mining  parties  at  many  points  near  the  rail- 
way. The  greater  part  of  Siberia's  mineral  wealth  is,  we 
are  told,  "yet  lying  waste.'' 

TraflBc  on  the  West  Siberian  railway  was  opened  pro- 
visionally in  1 895,  and  regularly  in  1896.  In  1899  7000 
waggons  were  running.  In  1896  it  conveyed  160,000  pas- 
sengers and  169,000  emigrants  ;  in  1898  it  carried  379.000 
passengers  and  195,000  emigrants,  besides  in  both  years 
enormous  quantities  of  goods  expressed  in  "puds." 

Tlie  railway  already  opened  is  about  2630  miles  long  ; 
and  a  further  1000  miles  are  in  course  of  construction  :  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  whole  line  from  Moscow  to  Port  Arthur 
will  be  5300  miles  long,  and  at  the  modest  rate  of  a  lirUe 
over  20  miles  an  hour,  will  complete  the  journey  in  10  days. 
The  journey  of  the  future,  from  London  to  Shanghai.  wh'?h 
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now  takes  34  to  36  days  by  sea,  will  be  accomplished  in  16 
days — i.e..  3  days  from  London  to  Moscow,  10  days  from 
Mojcow  to  Vliidivostok.  and  3  days  from  Vladivostok  to 
Shantrhai. 

Tliere  is  an  element  of  advertisement  in  many  of  the 
details  of  this  kind  given  in  the  volume;  but  they  appear 
to  be  capable  of  close  analysis,  without  interfering  with 
their  pi-obability. 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  photographic  representations 
of  the  railw.iy  stations  and  the  carriages,  this  should  be 
one  of  the  most  luxurious-travelling  routes  in  the  world. 
The  character  of  the  railway  work,  as  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, does  not  appear  to  have  that  solidity  or  substan- 
tiality about  it  which  characterizes  English  railways ;  and 
the  estimated  speed  of  30  versts,  or  a  little  over  20  miles 
an  hour,  would  appear  to  bear  out  that  supposition. 

The  trains  are,  as  we  ha,ve  said,  luxuriously  fitted,  and 
in  addition  to  dining  cars,  library  and  lounges,  smoking- 
cars,  etc.,  there  is  one  can-iasre  devoted  to  worship — a  veri- 
table travelling  church,  which,  however  necessary  for  other 
nations,  will,  we  think,  be  dispensed  with  on  a  railway 
journey  by  most  English  tourists.     It  would  be  impossible 


in  the  short  space  of  a  magazine  article  to  give  a  full 
account  of  th.s  stupendous  territory  or  its  wonderful  re- 
sources. It  is  evidentlv  in  an  embiyonic  stage..  Its  mining 
industry  so  far  amounts  to  a  mere  "scratching"  of  the  earth  s 
surface  :  and  its  appliances  are  admittedly  of  a  primitive 
character  ;  but  what  it  will  develop  into  in  the  future,  what 
population  it  will  carry,  what  will  be  the  sociological,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  results  of  its  mixture  of  races,  no 
one  can  venture  to  foreshadow.  We  hear  so  much  now-a- 
days  from  people  not  best  Qualified  to  dictate  standards 
of  racial  excellence  as  to  'purity  of  race"  that  it  would  seem 
to  be  necessai7  for  such  purists  to  isolate  themselves  from 
the  teeming  millions  of  other  pi-ogressive  nations,  if  they 
desire  to  see  their  ideals  realised.  The  whole  world  is 
quite  clearly  crossing  and  recrossing  its  strains  of  blood 
with  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  weaver's  shuttle  : 
and  it  will  quite  evidently  become  more  and  more  necessary 
to  recognise  the  impossibility  of  any  one  race  shutting  itself 
off  from  contact  or  "contamination"  with  other  peoples  and  ' 
other  races  in  the  inevitable  mingling  that  is  demanded  by 
the  relentiless    law   which    acquired  its  name   at   Dai-win'g 

hands. 

Bruce  S.mith. 


NOTES  AND  COMiMBNTS. 


■eiE-Ket 


Mr. 
Rudyard 
Kipling. 


Budyard  Kipling's  "Islanders,"  which  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Times,"  has  been  bitterly 
resented  by  the  athletic  and  the  sporting. 
They  feel  that  it  is  their  own  familiar  friend 
who  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against  them. 
There  has  been  a  spirited  rejoinder  in  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle,"  called  "  The  Slanders." 
The  title  was  wittily  chosen,  yet  surely, 
to  leave  out  the  "I,"  where  Kipling  if 
concerned,  was  to  prevent  any  connection  of  ideas  or  other- 
wise with  that  most  individual  and  personal  person.  "The 
Slanders  "  is  attributed  to  the  pi'U  of  Harold  Begbie,  who  made 
his  name  as  war  correspondent. 


'  Cliristian  Science,"  the  teaching  of  the  ad- 
Christian  ^pa^le  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy,  gains 
Science.  ^^^j.  m,),.^  disciples  in  Great  Britain  as  well 
aa  in  the  United  States.  So  far  it  remains  the  gospel  of  the 
well-to-do  and  the  fashionable.  It  has  lately  been  honoured 
by  two  long  articles  in  "  The  Times,"  and  one  leader.  There  was 
a  delicate  irony  in  the  tone  of  all  three ;  in  fact,  one  of  them 
included  the  words  "  sheer  nonsense,"  as  applied  to  much  of 
tho  philosophy  of  its  founder.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  power 
of  "  Jiipiter,"  tho  Christian  Science  churches  overflowed  as  never 
befoip  on  the  Sundays  and  AVcdnesdays  following  these  criti- 
cisms, and  we  have  been  told  by  one  of  their  lecturers  that 
nothing  could  have  been  a  better  advertisement  for  the  faith. 
A  novel,  dealing  with  the  subject,  called  "  The  New  Christians," 
it  »hout  to  appear  in  "The  Gentlewoman."  The  writ«r  is  Mr. 
P«rcy  VThit*. 


Bacon-        The    Bacon-Shakespeare    Cipher    controversy 
Shakes-        has  assumed  dimensions  that  have   been   called 
peare.  '  Gallupomania,"  from  the  name  of  the  lady 

whose  ingenuity  gave  rise  to  it.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  in  the  columns 
of  "  The  Times,"  has  lost  his  temper  more  than  moat.  The 
objection  to  the  bi-literal  cipher,  according  to  the  authorities 
in  opposition,  is  the  objection  that  Matthew  Arnold  found  to 
miracles — that  they  do  not  happen.  The  cipher,  they  say,  simply 
is  not  there.  In  that  case,  Mrs.  Gallup  herself  may  be  con- 
sidered a  miracle — of  misplaced  industry  and  faith.  Her  forth- 
coming article  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  is  expected  with 
some  interest. 


Musical 

Supply  and 

Demand. 


Till'  British  Australasian  says  that  in  spite 
of  iill  that  has  been  said  and  written  by  way 
of   warning,    Australian   singers    continue   to 


tlock  to  London,  until  the  number  is  on  the 
verge  of  alarming  proportions.  Scores  of  young  singers  are 
said  to  have  joined  in  this  "  reckless  inrush  of  ambitious  stu- 
dents "  without  the  necessary  equipment  of  "■  natural  gifts, 
considerable  wealth,  and  great  influence."  Miss  Amy  Castles 
and  Miss  Florence  Schmidt  are  said  to  be  the  only  two  who 
have  been  able  to  secure  a  second  engagement  at  really  re- 
presentative  London   concerts. 


The  editor    of   United    Australia    has    re- 

A   Judicial     oeived    the  following  commuuicaliou    from    a 

Critic,  United  States  judge,  into  whose  hands  a  copy 

of  the  magazine  had  recently  come: — ''I  am 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  independence  and  unity  of  your 
federation,  and  so  deeply  solicitous,  as  an  American,  for  its  ulti- 
m.ite  success,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fashioned  after  the  philosophy 
of  our  national  system,  that  I  respectfully  request  you  to  add 
my  name  to  your  suboription  list,  aa  I  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
and  be  informed  as  to  the  general  welfare  of  United  Australia." 
There  is  more  of  a  more  particularly  complimentarv  nature, 
which  modssty  prevents  tu  from  quoting. 
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D«..     A    J.I-         '^''''     gentleman,   who    is    well-known      iii    a 
Rev.  Arthur  , 

Galton  s'^'-'"!'"'    way    in  Australia,    has  lately    idenli- 

tiod  liimseir  with  the   "  Ladies'  League,"    an 

important,  if  select,  society  whoso  object  ia  to  preserve  the 
Church  of  England  from  ritualistic  change  and  encroachment. 
He  has  been  contributing  learned  and  strenuous  articles  to  the 
organ  of  the  society,  '■  The  Ladies'  League  Gazette,"  in  the  latest 
of  which  he  has  declared  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostolic  Succession  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  preamble  of 
the  League,  of  which  Lady  Winbonie  is  founder  and  chief  pro- 
moter, is  thoroughly  liberal,  but  in  fact  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  outsiders  as  one  and  the  same  with  the  Evangelie^l 
party.  Mr.  Galton  has  written  the  second  volume  of  '•  The 
Church's  Outlook  Series,"  which  will  shortly  be  issued  by 
Elliott  Stock.  It  is  entitled  "  Our  Attitude  Towards  English 
Roman  Catholics,"  and  takes  an  historical  point  of  view,  dis- 
ting^iishing  between  tho  positions  of  English  and  continental 
Roman  Catholics. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Patchett  Martin  is 

Patchett       an  event  of    Australiaii    importance,    not  on 

Martin,        account  of    his    eminence  in    literature,   but 

because  he  has  constituted  for  some  years  a 
sort  of  literary  link  between  Australia  and  tho  mother  country. 
Ha  was  born  in  England  in  1851,  and  came  to  Australia  in  his 
infancy,  where  he  was  educated.  He  filled  the  position  of 
editor  of  the  Melbourne  Review  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders)  for  six  years,  and  in  1882  went  to  London  and  settled 
there.  He  was  engaged  on  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy," and  contributed  to  the  Spectator,  to  Literature,  and 
to  other  magazines  on  subjects  which  touched  Australian  in- 
terests. He  was  by  no  means  a  great  writer,  nor  did  he  ever 
produce  any  really  substantial  literary  work;  but  he  was  re- 
markably well  versed  in  all  literary  productions  of  merit  which 
came  out  of  Australia;  and  ho  may  be  said  to  have  stood  be- 
tween Australian  aiithors  and  the  British  public,  using  his 
pasition  as  a  recognised  London  journalist  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  their  work  to  that  great  audience.  He  so  intro- 
duced Gordon's  poems,  and  a  number  of  other  less  remarkable 
prose  and  poetic  writings  by  Australians.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
Robert  Lowe,  and  (we  think)  of  Sir  George  Bowen.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  close  friend  of  Marcus  Clark,  the  author  of 


"  ilis  Natural  Life."  Since  the  comparatively  recent  estab- 
lishment of  'Literature,"  by  "Tho  Times"  proprietors  ho  fre- 
quently contributed  to  its  columns  on  literary  subjoctfi,  wliich 
related  in  any  way  to  Australia;  and  his  name  frequently  ap- 
peared in  tho  columns  of  the  "  Literary  World."  His  work  was 
mainly  of  tho  higher  journalistic  type,  rather  than  in  the  strict 
order  of  literature. 


Mr.  Hall 
Caine. 


Mr.    Hall  Caine,    excellent  man    of  busine.49 
that  he  is,   has  determined  upon  working  hi.s 


last  masterpiece  for  every  penny  that  it  is 
worth.  His  son  has  lately  revived  a  long  defunct  magazine, 
"  Household  Words,"  which  was  incorporated  by  Charles  Dickens 
with  '■  All  the  Year  Round,"  and  which  he  edited  for  many  years, 
"  Household  Words"  starts  on  its  new  career,  freighted  serially, 
with  "  The  Eternal  City."  Now  "  Tho  Eternal  City,"  as  we  all 
know,  was  published  sis  months  ago,  and  has  boeu  read — nay, 
devoured — by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  ever  since. 
Six  months,  indeed,  is  a  fairly  long  life  for  a  novel  of  the 
'■  big  boom  '  kind,  and  already  you  can  see  copies  of  it  lying  idle 
at  Mudie's,  whereas  three  months  ago,  so  large  was  the  demand 
that  circulating  libraries  were  almost  reduced  to  buying  re- 
viewers' copies,  which,  of  course,  is  against  their  principles. 
Can  Mr.  Hall  Caine  believe  that  there  is  yet  one  novel-reading 
kneo  that  has  not  bowed  before  the  literary  treasure  of  his 
"  Eternal  City, '  that  he  should  venture  to  do  so  strange  a 
thing?  Wo  shall  bo  much  interested  in  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periment. 

But  Mr.  Caine  is  so  great  a  man  that  he  can  do  almost  as 
ho  will.  Soma  weeks  since  there  was  a  striking  scene  at 
Heinemann's.  Mr.  Caine  sat  signing,  with  his  own  hand,  one 
thousand  copies  of  "  The  Eternal  City, "  which  an  enterprising 
Manchester  bookseller  was  intending  to  sell  at  a  properly  aug- 
mented price.  Tlie  pile  of  volumes  lay  to  the  left  of  the  great 
author.  A  clerk  passed  them  one  by  one,  and  the  blank  fly- 
leaf received  tho  precious  signature,  and  they  were  taken  by 
a  second  clerk  to  the  right,  and  so  on  their  way  to  an  awaiting 
world.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  Manchester  book- 
seller has  found  the  autograph  but  a  disappointing  investment. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Caine  did  sign  similarly,  for 
charity's  sake,  a  number  of  copies  that  were  sold  at  a  bazaar  in 
the  United  States,  on  which  he  received  no  royalty  whatiever. 


OKiTieA 


Under  the  heading  of  "  Australia's  Reply  to 
Foreign  Insults,"  the  "British  Australasian" 
says  of  the  resolutions  recently  passed  in  the 
Feileral  Parliament :  "  Such  an  outburst  of 
patriotic  fervour  is  as  delightful  to  the 
Australia  S  British  nation  as  it  is  disconcerting   to  the 

Reply.  .  iu.bred  curs '   abroad,    who    never  weary 

of  conducting  a  campaign  of  '  Tendenzlugen  ' — i.e.,  lies — with  an 
object,  against  tho  British  Army  and  British  statesmen  in  gen- 
eral."    Making  due  allowance  for  the  xuidoubted  tendency  of 
the  English  press  to  overdo  things  iu  the  direction  of  praising 
Aiistralian  people   and  Australian  help,   there  can  still  be  no 
doubt   that  the  resolutious  in   question   have   had  an   excellent 
moral  effect  iu  regard  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire 
♦■         -         -- 
The  general  opinion  among  the  tliiukiug  por- 
Queensland  tiou   of   the  Queensland  people    is    that  that 
Prospects.     State  is,  politically,  on  the  eve  of  what  sailors 
would  call  "  dirty  weather."    Yet,  strange  to 
say,  the  general  election,  on  the  result  of  which  so   much  de- 
pends— from  a  financial  standpoint — has  excited  little  or  no  en- 
thusiasm.   Competent  judges  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be   one  of  the   quietest   in  Queensland   history.      At  the    same 


time,  it  is  considered  that  tho  "  unparalleled  drought,"  the 
considerably  reduced  revenue  from  the  customs,  and  the  stag- 
gering blow  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  sugar  industry, 
all  contribute  to  a  national  situation,  which  is  pregnant  with 
danger,  unless  the  administration  of  the  public  finances  is 
placed  iu  cautious   and  experienced  hands. 


The  irony  of  events,  as  affecting  this  fine 
One  People  sentiment,  is  pathetically  illustrated  iu  the 
One  Destiny,  present  condition  of  Queensland.  No  Austra- 
lian politician  gave  a  heartier  or  more  ration- 
al support  to  the  federal  movement  than  Mr.  Philp,  the  Pre- 
mier of  Queensland;  and  yet,  within  a  year  of  his  bending  a 
strong  oar  in  its  favour,  ho  finds  himself  constrained  to  utter 
the  following  sentiment  in  tho  body  of  his  Ministerial  Mani- 
festo:— "It  ia  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  inauguration  of  tho 
Commonwealth  amid  boundless  enthusiasm  should  be  followed 
by  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  Goverumeut, 
which,  in  nearly  every  State,  have  bitterly  disappointed  those 
who  had  been  the  strongest  advocates  of  unity.  So  great  in- 
deed is  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  many  of  those,  perhap.'^ 
most  of  them,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Union  they  so  ardently 
worked  for  dissolved."    So  much  for  fine  phrases! 


The  "St.  James's  Budget"  has  recently  pul> 
lished  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seddon,  Premier  of 
New  Zealand,  in  which  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs.  Asked  by  that  journal  whether 
he  thinks  that  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tork  will 
"  strengthen  the  bonds  "  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
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K.cimiv,  M,-  .ni>w,i>.—  .tl.,  ii|.iv  ....oimple.  The  nieu  who  have 
helped  to  build  the  Empire  are  sure  to  stand  by  the  Empire  in 
prosperity  and  adversity.  Tlio  American  bnilders  were  very  badly 
treated,  and  they  '  eut  the  painter.'  hived  off,  and  built  a  great 
nation  lor  themselves.  The  Australasian  builders  have  all  they 
want — freedom  within,  protection  without ;  "  cut  the  painter 
is  not  in  their  vocabulaiy."  The  hinguage  is  somewhat  "  swol- 
len," but  the  sentiment  is  sound  and  true,  though  lacking  m 
disinterested  patriotism,  and  abounding  in  business  and  utility. 

Political    •  dodgers  "   are   generally    regarded 

Awkward      as    harmless     and  irresponsible    publications. 

Facts.  which   win    a   few   stupid    votes,   and  involve 

no  one  in  any  serious  consequences;  but  au 
old  one  of  these  leaflets  is  now  being  circulated  in  Queensland 
which  is  likely  to  raise  a  veritable  hornet's  nest  about  a  pro- 
minent politician.  It  runs:  ''Vote  for  Drake,  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth;  Queensland's  representative  in 
the  Federal  Ministry.  Be  led  away  by  no  silly  panic  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sugar  Industi-y.  Drake  is  determined  to  uphold  and 
maintain  all  national  industries;  therefore,  nothing  will  be 
done  which  will  in  any  way  impair  or  imperil  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry.  Vote  for  Drake,  and  pre- 
ser\-e  the  sugar  industry.  A  straight,  honest,  and  honourable 
man. "     This  will  require  some  answering. 


Federal 
Ministers  in 


Sir  William  McMillan  has  been  interviewed 
in  Sydney  by  a  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  represen- 
tative, and  stated  that  the  continued  absence 


Parliament,  ^j  Ministers  from  their  places  in  Parliament 
■'  has  lately  amounted  to  almost  a  scandal.  The  front  Minis- 
terial bench  is  continually  empty,  the  only  Minister  represent- 
ing the  Government  in  the  House  being  the  one  who  happens 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  business."  Sir  William  adds :  "  I  have 
sat  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  have  seen  loose  practices,  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  discourteous  to  the  House  as  the  attitude  lif 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Government,"  The  follow- 
ing very  sound  reason  is  given  for  this  strong  opinion : 
— "  The  great  work  of  the  session  has  been  the 
tariff,  and  as  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  manifesto 
distinctly  pledged  his  political  honoxir  to  a  certain  course, 
which  would  be  so  moderate  that  even  freetraders  might  rally 
round  his  banner,  it  is  his  duty  to  be  in  his  place  to  moderate 
the  members  of  the  Government  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
schedule — two  of  the  extremist  protectionists  in  Australia." 
*  *  * 
If  Diogenes  could  reappear  in  our  century. 
An  Honest  and  find  his  way  into  any  one  of  our  fourteen 
Politician.  Australian  legislative  chambers,  he  would  find 
an  excellent  use  for  his  historical  lamp  in 
looking  for  honest  politicians.  They  are  not  plentiful,  so 
that  when  one  is  found  we  should  make  the  most  of  him,  and 
let  him  know  that  he  is  appreciated,  as  well  as  for  his  courage 
as  his  rarity.  The  Premier  of  Queensland — Mr.  Philp — is,  m 
our  estimation,  one  of  the  best  in  Australia.  He  is  indeed  a 
wholesome  leaven  to  the  swarm  of  time-servers  who  fill  many 
of  our  State  Parliaments.  The  following  is  a  typical  sample 
of  his  candid  policy. — "  It  was  customary,"  he  said,  "  for  Minis- 
ters to  make  promises  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  returned  to 
Parliament,  but  he  emphasised  the  fact  that  his  Government  did 
not  promise  an  extensive  public  works'  policy."  Remembering 
that  the  party  opposed  to  him  were  endeavouring  to  buy  their 
way  to  Office  by  making  large  promises  of  the  kind  he  depre- 
cates, this  outspoken  consideration  for  the  not-too-rosy  finances 
of  his  State  was  all  the  more  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration. 
It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  people  of  Rockhampton,  where 
the  speech  was  delivered,  that  it  was  well  received. 


The  following  is  a  verbatim  report  of  portion 
Heroic  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  spirited  Birmingham 
Imperialism,  speech  of  January  11th,  which  constituted  an 
answer  to  what  has  been  termed  the  "  imper- 
tinent pronouncement "  of  Count  von  Bulow,  in  contrasting  the 
German  and  British  armies.  Referring  to  the  utterances  of 
British  pro-Boers,  Mr.   Chamberlain   said:  — 

"They  have  helped  to  create  the  animosity  which  we  all  de- 
plore.    (Hear,   hear.)     I   am  well  aware   that  in   some  quarters 


this  animosity  is  attributed  to  another  cause.  It  is  said  to  be 
due  lo  the  indiscreet  oratory  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Gentlemen,  what  I  have  said  I  have  said.  (Loud  cheers.) 
I  withdraw  nothing.  (Much  cheering.)  I  qualify  nothing. 
(Renewed  cheers.)  I  defend  nothing.  As  I  read  history,  no  Bri- 
tish Minister  has  ever  served  his  country  faithfully,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  enjoyed  popularity  abroad.  (Cheers.)  I  make 
allowance,  therefore,  for  foreign  criticism.  I  will  not  follow 
au  example  that  has  been  set  to  me.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
lessons  to  a  foreign  Minister — (hear,  hear,  and  cheers) — and 
I  will  not  accept  any  at  his  hands.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  am  re- 
sponsible only  to  my  own  Sovereign  and  to  my  own  country- 
men— (loud  cheers) — but  I  am  ready  to  meet  that  form  of 
uriticisni  which  is  made  at  home,  which  is  manufactured  here 
—(laughter) — for  export — (cheers  and  laughter) — by  the  friends 
of  every  country  but  their  own." 


In   our    last   issue  we  commented,    under  the 
Australian     head  of  "  A  Calculating  Patriutism,"  upon  the 
Loyalty.       growing  tendency  to  run  our  loyalty  on  com- 
mercial   lines — that   is,   to    exhibit  it  with   a 
view  to   some   advantage   to  ourselves.     We    find  that  opinion 
is  shared   by   quite  a   number   of  Home  journals.     The   'Irish 
Daily  Independent    and    Nation  "  expresses    the    opinion    that 
'  ITie  Axxstralasian   colonies   certainly  cannot   be    accused  of  a 
senseless  and  objectless  loyalty  in  the  support  they  are  giving 
to  England  in   her   war  on  the  two   Boer   Republics  of    South 
Africa."     Here  is  the  explanation :  "  In  sending  their  contribu- 
tions in  men  to  the  British  force  in  that  region  (at  the  expense 
of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland),   it  is   now  clear  that   they   had 
their  own  trade  interests  jirominently  in  mind." 

Speaking  of  the  several  "protests"  which  have  been  made 
by  certain  politicians  in  regard  to  the  Army-Commissariat  con- 
tract for  meat,  the  same  journal  says:  ''Regarding  the  plsicing 
in  Argentina  of  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  army  in  South 
Africa,  the  utterances  of  the  Premiers  of  New  Zealand  :\nd 
New  South  Wales  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
readers."     Then  follow  their  two  .statements. 

■  Tliey  (the  Australians)  let  the  English  know  quite  plainly 
that  they  never  intended  to  be  loyal  for  nothing,  and  that 
they  fully  expected  a  reward  for  their  loyalty  in  the  shape  of 
such  trade  advantages  as  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  the 
'  mother  country  '  to  confer.  .  .  .  Tlie  '  loyalty  '  of  the  colo- 
nies is  quite  conditional  and  qualified." 


Federation 

and 
Unification 


Many  thoughtful  advocates  of  federation  re- 
garded the  partial  compact  of  the  States,  in 
the  three  great  functions  of  Customs,  Defence 


and  Postal  and  Telegraphic  matters,  as  a  first 
step  towards  a  more  complete  blending  of  Commonwealth  inte- 
rests; for  they  were  convinced  that  with  broad  and  generous 
statesmanship  the  people  of  Australia  would  become  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  political  union,  and  gradually  add  to  the 
functions  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  as  to  tend  more  and  more 
towards  ultimate  unification  of  all  great  national  purposes;  but 
the  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  lay  in  the  assumption 
that  such  statesmanship  would  be  forthcoming.  Provincialism 
and  political  bartering  have  prevailed,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
first  year  of  Union  has  produced  a  fixed  determination  in  al- 
most, if  not,  every  State,  to  go  no  further  in  the  contemplated 
direction.  That  determination  is  well  and  clearly  expressed  in 
the  general  election  manifesto  of  the  Premier  oF  Queensland: 
— "  It  ia  some  comfort  to  know  that  under  the  Act  of  Union  the 
different  States  of  Australia  enjoy  greater  powers  than  arc 
secured  to  the  members  of  any  other  Federation  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Government  to  keep  those  powers 
intact,  to  resist  all  attempts  to  abridge  them,  and  to  refuse  any 
invitation  from  the  Commonwealth  Government  tc  surrender  the 
least  of  them." 

And  yet  Federation  has  not  failed  in  its  purpose  any  more 
than  a  good  horse  may  be  said  to  be  a  failure  in  the  hands  of 
a  stupid  driver.  The  constitutional  machinery  is  capable  'f 
being  worked  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  greater  economy  and 
greater  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  three  great  De- 
partments named— as  contrasted  with  their  separate  adminis- 
tration by  six  different  States.  What  is  wanted  is  a  Ministry 
composed  of  wide-eyed,  broad-minded,  liberally-intentioned  poli- 
ticians, with  a  statesman  at  their  head  who  can  see  right  across 
the  Australian  continent,   and   respect    the    interests    of  every 
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state  alike.  Given  such  a  Government,  the  advantuges  of 
Union  will  rapidly  demonstrate  themselves  to  the  Austruliaii 
people,  so  that  all  present  regrets  will  be  forgotten,  and  beuonw 
no  more  than  a  stupid  blot  <in  our  lir^^t  page  uf  Coniinoiiwealtli 
history. 


The  New  Hebrides  have  lornied  the  subject 
The  New  matter  of  a  very  recent  debate  in  the  Hepre- 
Hebrides.  tentative  Chamber  of  the  French  Parliament. 
M.  Etieune,  who  takes  a  special  interest  in 
French  colonial  questions,  reminded  the  House  that  since  18tSl) 
Australia  had  led  the  French  people  to  understand — in  a  dis- 
creet way — that  the  New  Hebrides  would  bo  comprised  iu  its 
sphere  of  action,  but  that  to-day  it  no  longer  employs  the  same 
caution  ;  il  (Australia)  reque.sts  England  to  so  act  as  to  obtain 
those  islands  as  one  of  its  dependencies.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  ■'  they  can  only  belong  to  France,"  because  France  alone 
hag  interests,  colonists  and  extensive  cultivated  areas  there, 
where  Australian  missionaries  are  carrying  on  active  propa- 
ganda. He  referred  to  the  Australian  objections  to  New  Cale- 
donia as  a  convict  settlement,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
suggestion,  made  some  time  ago,  that  if  the  trauspox-laliou  to 
New  Caledonia  were  discontinued  Australia  should  uo  longer 
dispute  French  claims  in  regard  to  the  New  Hebrides.  That 
suggestion  had  been  adopted.  France  had  ceased  to  send  con- 
victs to  the  former  colony,  but  instead  of  the  New  Hebrides 
claims  being  given  up,  England  and  Australia  had  become  more 
active  thau  ever.  He  urged  that  it  was  essential  to  French  in- 
terests that  some  settlement  should  be  come  to.  ITie  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  who,  according  to  the  French  "  Hansard  "  replied 
to  the  several  speakers  who  had  dealt  with  the  matter,  assured 
the  House  that  French  interests  would  be  carefully  guarded. 


The  following  acute  sketches  of    the  Federal 

Pen  Ministers    are  from    the  "  Special   Correspon- 

PortraitS.      dent  "  of  the  "  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,"  who 

contributes  similarly  keen  criticism  of  every 
day's  proceedings  in  the  Commonwealth  Legislature.  Of  the 
Prime  Minister  he  observes :—' Mr.  Barton's  system  of  dealing 
with  a  bill  doesn't  anticipate  opposition.  He  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  his  course  is  the  correct  one,  and  by  that  process 
alone  becomes  intolerant  of  objections.  There  is  this  to  be  said 
for  his  method:  that  he  fights  for  his  bill,  for  his  motion,  for 
the  veriest  clause,  even  if  the  hostility  becomes  pronounced. 
Mr.  Barton  loses  his  temper,  he  asserts  that  it  must  be  the 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  the  resolution,  and  the  whole  resolution. 
Then  an  adjournment  takes  place.  On  the  following  day  Mr. 
Barton  has  forgotten  that  the  bill  contained  any  vital  principle, 
his  temper  has  passed,  considerations   of  expediency  have  suc- 


ceeded to  considerations  of  principle,  and  Mr.  Uarloii  abandons 
tho  bill  or  the  clause  without  a  qualm.  '  Why  waste  time  on 
principles K  ho  says;  'let's  be  friends — it  satlstii-s  you,  and  it 
really  is  very  convenient  to  me.'  It  enables  him  to  get  away 
Ironi  tho  Chamber,  which  he  detests,  and  thoufjh  it  weakens, 
still  maintains  the  existence  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Barton 
is  said  to  pride  himself  now  that  he  has  not  listened  to  a  debate 
since  he  has  been  in  Parliament,  and  to  mak<  it  his  boast  that 
ho  in  never  in  the  House  except  at  a  division,' 

*  L  . 

Of  the  CDiiniMinwealth  Treasurer  he  siiys: — 'Sir  George  'IHir- 
nor  has  no  pretensions  to  greatness.  He  is  not  a  statesman ;  he 
is  not  an  orator;  ho  does  not  engage  in  extravagant  self- 
eulogies.  He  is  just  patient,  industrious,  good-natured,  tactful. 
Il  is  his  capacity  for  conciliation  and,  when  he  is  not  acting 
under  the  malign  influences  of  politically  demoralising  associa- 
tions, his  general  political  straightforwardness  that  enables  him 
to  get  more  rapidly  through  work  than  any  of  his  colleagues, 
not  e.\cluding  Mr.  Deakin." 

»  s  a 
Concerning  Mr.  Deakin  himself  he  is  equally  complimentary; 
— "The  Attorney-General  has  the  same  conciliatory  manner. 
Ho  never  tackles  a  bill  without  making  himself  completely  its 
master.  He  is,  too,  one  of  the  best,  perhaps  the  most  widely- 
read  man  in  the  Chamber.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  handle  men  with  the  same  ease  and  success  that  his  colleague 
displays." 

Of  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs  his  view  is  not  flattering:  — 
"  Sir  William  Lyue,  on  the  other  hand,  recogfnises  nothing  but 
tho  need  for  meeting  the  wishes  of  his  opponents,  and  making 
his  task  easy  for  himself.  He  listens  to  everybody,  agrees  with 
everybody,  says  that  was  the  very  thing  he  was  thinking  ot, 
that  tho  other  was  tho  precise  idea  that  he  was  germinating. 
Suggestions  he  welcomes  with  such  avidity  that  often  he  finds 
himself  cornered  by  having  accepted  proposals  absolutely  in 
conflict.  When  Sir  William  Lyne  begins  to  get  heated,  and  to 
assert  that  ho  intends  to  fight  for  his  bill  to  the  last  ditch,  you 
know  that  you  will  never  hear  of  it  again.  He  is  most  deter- 
mined in  his  language  when  he  is  weakening  most.  When  Sir 
William  Lyne  made  his  opening  speecli  on  the  Public  Service 
Bill  members  thought  that  they  were  dealing  with  the  most 
i-easonable,  the  most  genial,  the  most  politic  Minister  that  they 
had  ever  seen.  Their  most  trifling  proposals  for  amendments  he 
accepted  before  the  words  could  be  uttered.  The  result  was 
that  the  Public  Ser\'ice  Bjll  was  rendered  unrecognisable  in 
Committee.  Sir  William  Lyne  had  siccepted  so  many  amend- 
ments, had  agreed  to  cut  out  so  much  of  the  bill,  and  substitute 
so  much  from  extraneous  sources,  that  Mr.  Deakin  had  to  be 
brought  in." 


Mr.  O'SuUivan,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  New  South  Wales,  has  stated 
-at  a  banquet — that  he  knew  of  fourteen 
new  industries  that  had  been  started  in 
that  State.  He  attributed  the  fact  to 
the  coalfields. and  added  that  the  Government 
ot  which  he  was  a  member  would  shortly 
complete  arrangements  for  the  starting  of 
the  iron  industry,  which  would  employ  over 
4000  men.  This  politician's  language  is 
almost  invariably  exaggerated  and  swollen,  but  even  after  making  a 
liberal  discount  in  that  regard  there  are  undoubtedly  substan- 
tial  signs  of  many   important  industrial    innovations. 


Nevi^   South 

Wales 

Manufactures. 


That  sturdy,  level-headed  journal,  "  The  Scots- 
Australian  man,"  in  an  article  of  January  23rd,  speaks 
Banking.  in  strong  terms  of  the  recent  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia. 
in  having  now  to  write  down  its  capital  to  the  tune  of  two  mil- 
lions of  money.  Such  operations  are  too  frequently  passed 
over  as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  crisis  of  1893 ;  but 
the  journal  referred  to  is  careful  to  correct  that  impression,  and 
to  show  that  in  this  case  it  ought  never  to  have  occurred,  ii 
a  proper  view  had  been  taken,  immediately  after  the  crisis,  of 
tho  probable  effects  of  that  financial  calamity.  "  It  was 
thought  at  the  time  of  the  banking  crisis  of  August,  1893,"  says 
the  article  in  question,  "  that  the  disaster  had  served  to  exert 
a  chastening  influence  on  that  exuberance  of  spirit  which  led 
to  the  preceding  land  boom,  the  preposterous  over-valuation  of 
every  kind  of  real  estate.  We  have,  however,  now  unfortunately 
evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  in  one  instance  at  all  event* 
the  old  tendency  to  an  inflation  of  ideas  was  as  rampant  at  thf 
moment  when  the  wreckage  had  to  be  cleared  away  as  at  the 
time  when  everything  seemed  to  be  quiet  and  all  was  prosperous 
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aailiug."  After  statiug  the  nature  of  the  .anticipations  which 
were  indulged  iu  at  the  time  of  the  Banks  reconstruction, 
and  the  resulting  estimates  from  those  anticipations,  the  article 
goea  on  to  say :  •'  Of  late  the  officials  have  seen  reason  for  re- 
vising their  views"  (on  the  subject  of  the  j;i,000,000  sur- 
plus expected  in  1916),  "  and  the  amount  for  which  credit  w.is 
taken  on  the  balance-sheet  waa  written  down  to  ^700,000." 
That  even  was  not  the  end  of  the  miscalculation.  To  quote  the 
article  further:  "  Now,  however,  the  new  general  manager,  act- 
ing under  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  has  made  a  new  valua- 
tion of  the  old  Bank's  assets,"  (for  which  the  new  Bank  guaran- 
teed deposit  receipts),  ''and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
under  existing  conditions,  instead  of  their  being  worth  roughly 
i;3,o:i5,000,  they  could  not  realise  more  than  Jl, 800,000,  there- 
by leaving  a  deficiency  of  j£l, 500,000."  The  effect  of  these  seve- 
ral sanguine  estimates,  as  we  all  know,  is  that  the  before-men- 
tioned "'  assumed  surplus  of  ^£700,000  "  is  to  be  written  off,  and 
besides,  the  "  ordinary  share  capital "  is  to  be  written  down  by 
^1,500,000.  The  quiet  but  forcible  animadversions  of  this 
sober,  solid  Scotch  journal  should  have  a  steadying  influence 
on  such  of  the  Australian  Bankers  as  read  it,  and  help  them 
to  approximate  more  closely  than  before  to  the  level  of  finan- 
cial caution  with  which  most  of  the  more  eminent  among  them 
were  credited — prior  to  the  scare  of  1893. 


The  "  Sydney  Morning  Herald  "  has  been  re- 
Shearers'  cently  interviewing  pastoralists  in  regard  to 
Washes.  the  new  demands  of  the  Australian  Workers' 

Union  as  to  shearing  prices.  Twenty-five 
•hillings  per  hundred  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Little,  of  the  Scottish  Australian  Investment 
Co.  Ltd.  '■  A  good  shearer,"  he  said,  "  could  shear  100  sheep 
in  one  day,  and  from  the  £\  per  day  earned  all  he  had  to  pay 
was  15s.  per  week  for  rations,  or  ^61  per  week,  including  the 
cook.  He  had  kiiowu  a  shearer  do  230  sheep  in  a  day  with 
one  machine;  that  was  exceptional,  but  there  were  many  who 
could  do  120  a  day."  The  reason  why  the  Pastoralists'  Union 
was  not  willing  to  meet  the  shearers  in  conference  was  because 
its  experience  was  that  the  shearers  would  not  abide  by  the 
agreements  that  had  been  entered  into.  The  agreement  known 
as  the  "  Conference  Agreement  of  1891  "  was  broken  by  the 
shearers  and  repudiated.  That  was  the  sole  reason  why  there 
had  been  none  since. 


Agricultural 
Experi- 
ments. 


The  manager  of  a  New  South  Wales  experi- 
mental farm  has  produced  some  highly  inte- 
resting agricultural  results   by    the    applica- 


tion of  manures  to  wheat  cultivation.  From 
unnianured  land  a  yield  was  obtained  of  16  bushels  34  lb.  per 
acre.  The  addition  of  25  lb.  of  manure  per  acre  (costing  Is. 
2d.)  produced  17  bushels  52  lb. :  the  addition  of  a  further  10  lb. 


of  mauuro  per  acre  raised  the  yield  to  23  bushels  4  lb.  per  acre; 
the  application  of  60  lb.  of  manure  per  acre  (costing  2s.  9d.) 
lifted  the  yield  to  2*3  bushels  59  lb. ;  and  the  same  quantity  of 
manure  of  a  different  kind  (at  the  same  cost)  still  further  raised 
the  yield   to  25   bushels  6  lb. 

Further  experiments  with  Farmers'  Friend  showed  equally 
satisfactory  results.  In  uumanured  land  the  yield  was  14 
bushels  29  lb.;  manured  with  67  lb.  of  bone  phosphates  the 
yield  was  18  bushels  46  lb.  per  acre.  The  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  every  application  of  manure  results  in  -i 
profit,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  very  handsom.e  one. 
»        *        * 

The  "  Financial  Times  "  (London)  of  January 

Australian    24th  contains  a  strong  leader  on  a  series    of 

Borrowing,    articles    which    have    appeared    in    its    own 

columns   on   "  Australia's  Debts  and    Assets." 

Speaking  of  the  writer  of  these  contributions,  it  says  :    "  While 

carefully  guarding  against  playing  the  role  of  an  alarmist,  ho 

states  plainly  that'the  financial  position  of  Australia  is  by  no 

means  satisfactory,  and  utters  a  warning  that  unless  a  check  be 

imposed  on  borrowing  and  a  halt  called  to  extravagant  expen- 

ditaire,  that  position  may  become  dangerous." 

The  piincipal  cause  of  this  alarm  (which  is  evidently 
shared  by  other  financial  journals)  is  the  growing 
tendency  towards  State  (as  opposed  to  private)  enter- 
prise, and  the  consequent  timidity  of  ca.pitalists 
to  invest  their  money,  or  leave  it  invested  in  Australian 
channels.  "'  British  capital,"  the  writer  avers,  "  has  helped  to 
stimulate  the  adoption  of  socialistic  ideas  (which,  however,  are 
now  beginning  to  operate  as  a  check  to  the  inflow  of  private 
funds),  and  by  providing  the  means  of  experiments  has  given 
birth  to  experimental  legislation."  After  referring  to  the 
'■  Old  Ago  Pensions  "  scheme,  and  its  probable  cost  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a-quarter  sterliug'per  annum  to  the  Commonwealth,  if 
adopted,  the  writer  continues :  "  The  State  already  owns  the 
railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and,  it  may  be  added,  runs 
them  at  a  loss;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  run  coal  mines,  the 
life  and  fire  insurance  business,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  State 
Bank."  Then  follows  this  certainly  injurious,  even  if  not  ac- 
curate, statement :  "  Australia,  as  a  field  for  investment,  can- 
not now  be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  and  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  tends  in  the  direction  indicated,  so  much  less 
will  be  the  opening  for  British  capital,  which  has  played  such 
an  extraordinary  part  in  the  development." 

And  here  is  a  more  drastic  statement,  which,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  must,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  at  least  damp  the  ardour  of  would-be  in- 
vestors ;^"The  time  is  now,  come  when  Australia  must  either 
follow  a  policy  of  cautious  public  borrowing  and  expenditure, 
or  disaster  will  inevitably  occur." 

These  are  notes  of  warning  to  the  English  investor  which  wc 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


The  State  Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales, 
who  is  a  quiet  and  level-headed  politician 
and  therefore  not  '■  popular  "  in  the  sf  nse 
in  which  the  noisier  and  more  brassy  type 
excel,  said  some  sensible  things  about  beer 
at  a  picnic  of  the  employees  of  Tooth  and 
Co.,  the  largest  brewers  in  Australia.  He 
had  never  been  a  total  abstainer,  and' 
thouRh  he  was  moderate  himself  in  the 
use  of  intoxicants,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve we  could  ever  make  a  community  sober  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  listened  with  amusement  to  public  men  pro- 
fessing to  represent  the  people  talking  aboiit  sweeping  away 
a  great  system  in  this  and  other  countries.  He  believed  in  safe- 
guarding the  health  of  the  commiuiity  by  guaranteeing  them 
good  beer.      Beer  was  an  essentially  national  beverage  of  the 


Beer:    Its 

Use  and 

Abuse. 


British  people,  and  no  doubt  that  fact  had  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  their  physical  capacity  and  mental  ability  was 
one  of  its  results.  "  It  was  not,"  he  thought,  '■'  by  drinking 
too  much  beer  that  ramilit-a  ,vpvo  ruined,  but  by  the  immoderate 
xiso  of  spirits." 


The  "  Investors'  Review  '  (London)  is  some- 
what "behind  the  age"  in  its  knowledge  of 
-Vustralian  affairs.    In  an  article  on  Australian 


,_  ,.    ..     what  "behind  the  age"  in  its  knowledge   of 

Journalistic  '^ 

Knowledge. 


finance,  it  speaks  of  Sir  William  Lyne  as  "  the 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,"  and  quotes  an  utterance  of  his, 
in  that  capacity,  of  December  last,  when  he  had  left  State 
politics,  and  been  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth about  a  year. 

*  .  ■ 

The  "Daily  Express  '  speaks   of   the   "acute 
"Cricket      form  of  cricket  madness  in  Australia,"  adding 
Madness."     that  "  the  awful  seriousness  with  which  the 
average  Australian  regards  the  progress  of  a 
test   match  is    absurdly    out    of  proportion   to    the    easy-going 
methods  which  characterise  his  pursuit  of   the  ordinary    busi- 
ness of  life."    The  rest  of  the  article  is  similarly  ironical. 
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Tho   figures  for   1901  show  the  folUnriiig  re- 
Australian    suits  tor    tho   differeut  States:— Birth     rato 
Vital  per     1000— Perth,    MSI;    Brisbane,     31.79, 

Statistics.  Auckland,  27.8.3;  Wellington,  26.33;  Sydney, 
24.95;  Adelaide,  24.86;  Melbourne,  2-1.62; 
ChrialcliureU,  2-1..06;  Launceston,  23.56;  Dunedin,  23.16; 
Hobart,  19.84.  Death  rate  per  1000 — Adelaide,  19..34;  Bris- 
bane, 15.20;  Perth,  14.54;  Melbounie,  14.33;  Launceston, 
13.17;  Hobart,  13.15;  Auckland,  11.81;  Dunedin,  11.34;  Syd- 
iu>y,   U.32;  Christchurch,  10.80;   Wellington,  8.91. 


Australian    The  "Financial   News"  (London)  of  Jauuaiy 
Trans-         18th  devotes  a  considerable  space  to  the  sub- 
continental ject      of     "An      Australian      Desert     Rail- 
Railways,     vvay,"      analytically      reviewing       a      report 
by       Mr.        O'Connor,       the       late       Engineer-in-Chief       of 
Western      Australia,      and      one      of      Mr.      John      Muir, 
Inspector  of  Engineering  Surveys  of  the  same  State.     The  ar- 
ticle  is  gently  satirical  throughout,    and  concludes  that  "'  the 
aentimental    and   strategical   case    in  favour   of   the    line  must 
needs  be  strong  ere  the  Federal  Government  dare  embark  on  a 
patently  unremunerative  undertaking." 


Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson  ("  Banjo  "),  in  writing  to 
Australian    the  "Sydney  Morning   Herald"  on  this  sub- 
Remounts,    ject,   says:   "In  breeding  or  buying  army  re- 
mounts    one   thing  stands   out  as   necessary 
above  all  others,  and  that  is  the  horse  must  have  weight-carry- 
ing power."    Ho  further  points  out  that  speed  is  of  very  slight 
importance,  that  quality  is  of  no  importance,  and  that  strength 
and  endurance  are  the  only  things  needful.     Mr.  Paterson  is  a 
splendid  judge   of    horseflesh — none  better;     and  he     has    seeu 
enough  of  the  South  African  war  to  make  him  an  authority  <  u 
its  requirements  in  this  respect. 


The  vexed  question  of  religious   teaching    iu 
ReiiSiOUS      ggijnois^  which  has  been  allowed  to  rest  for 
Teaching     gome  years  in  most  of  the  Australian  States, 
in  Schools.      -^  i^^j^g  revived  in  New  South  Wales.    Arch- 
bishop Kelly  (Roman  Catholic),  who  has  not  be«n  long  in  that 
or   any   other   Australian   State,    and    who    is   therefore   unac- 
quainted with  the  bitter  history  of  the  controversy,  has  spoken 
in  regard  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  brand  new  issue  for  our  political 
arenas.     Whether   it  is  or  is  not  intended  as  a  bugle  sound 
for  the  politicians  of  that  State  we  cannot  say ;   but  surely  tho 
Archbishop  must  be   informed  of   the  position  of  armed    neu- 
trality in  which  the  non-sectarian  party  stands. 


One  of  the  most  straightforward   and  sledge- 

SpuriOUS      hammer  citizens  of  Sydney,  who  has  taken  an 

Democracy,  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Taxpayers 

Union  of  New  South  Wales— a  society  founded 

for  the  vindication  of  private  entei-prise  and  the  promotion   of 

honest  and  just,  as  distinguished  from  selfish  and  class,  legis- 

lation— gave    expression  to  the  foUoOTng    courageous,   and   by 

no   means   groundless,    sentiments   at   the   meeting    called    for 

the  adoption  of  the  Union  manifesto: 

•'  What  do  we  see  but  legislators  bowing  down  with  the 
.rreatest  respect  to  the  labour  unions?  What  are  the  tenets  of 
these  labour  unions?  Are  they  snch  as  would  benefit  the  people 
of  this  country?  Most  decidedly  not.  They  talk  about  democ- 
racy but  what  is  their  democracy?  Are  they  not  stepping  into 
the  'shoes  of  the  bygone  very  kings  and  barons  whose  tyranny 
they  used,  justly  enough,  to  anathematise?  They  desire  clasH 
legislation,  and  class  legislation  for  themselves  alone.  The 
Minister  for  Works  wants  to  d*>  everything  by  day  labour 
What  la  that  but  Socialism?  Do  these  people  remember  that 
in  Paris,  where,  in  obedience  to  the  Socialists,  public  workshops 
were  established,  they  had  afterwards  to  be  done  away  with- 
I  speak  from  long  and  wide  experience,  and  I  say  that  day 
labour  with  the  Government  stroke  would  be  the  ruination  of 
this  country.  And  who  in  the  long  run  pays?  Is  it  the  man 
who  promotes  or  connives  at  this  sort  of  thing  for  ^300  a  year? 
No,  it,  is  those  who  have  got  a  little  and  saved  a  little  by  the 


cxercisQ  of  industry  and  thrift.  Tho  men  who  arc  ruling  this 
c<>untry  are  the  men  who  caniiut  niiinagc  their  own  busincsBca. 
Tho  men  who  can  manage  their  own  businesses  are  not  in  the 
clique.  I  iim  not  a  pessimistic  man  by  any  means.  I  believe 
this  counti-y  is  good  enough  if  tlioy  would  only  let  it  alone;  but 
they  are  overlegislating  for  tho  conntry,  and  they  don't  under- 
stand what  they  are  legislating  about — this  parcel  of  ignorant, 
demented  people.  ' 


The  Everyone  romcmbcrs  how  hopelessly  the  Coni- 

Common-     monwealth       Government        hesitated       and 

wealth         "  fumbled  "  for  some  weeks  over  the  question 

Contingent    of  tho  sending  away  of  the  latest  required  ooii- 

tributiou  of  soldiers.  It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  Barton  that 
Mr.  Reid  suggcstsd  the  resolutions  of  loyalty  which  tho  former 
submitted  to  and  passed  through  the  federal  legislatures;  for 
the  passing  of  those  resolutions  "covered  up  "  the  Ministerial 
procrastination.  But  othera  were  noticing  what  was — or 
rather  what  was  not— going  on,  in  the  shape  of  "  putting  off  " 
the  offer  of  troops  on  the  silly  plea  that  we  had  not  yet  been 
"  asked  "  for  them.  The  London  Echo  of  December  23  con- 
tained an  ironical  little  paragraph  on  the  situation,  which 
shows  that  the  '■  cuttle-fish  "  character  of  the  loyal  resolutions 
did  not  blind  everybody — even  iu  England — to  the  shilly-shally- 
ing conduct  of  tho  Commonwealth  Ministry.  The  Governor- 
General  haa  since  attempted  to  share  whatever  blame  ig  at- 
tachable to  the  Government  for  the  inexcusable  delay  which 
allowed  tho  single  colony  of  New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of 
700,000,  to  forestall  the  Commonwealth  and  to  offer  and  promptly 
send  as  many  soldiers  as  all  Australia,  with  its  4,000,01)0  popu- 
lation. Tho  wonder  is  that  a  Government,  supposed  to  be 
made  up  of  politicians  of  the  broader  vision — or  that  a  Gove  - 
nor-General — should,  knowing  how  acceptable  help  would  be 
to  the  mother  countiy,  wait  to  be  asked;  should  put  England 
to  the  necessity,  if  uot  to  a  confession  of  her  own  limitations, 
of  "  asking  "  for  help.  The  fact  is — as  everyone  familiar  with 
the  inner  workings  of  federal  politics  knows — the  Government 
had  made  a  stupid  and  timorous  promise  to  a  Boer-sympalhis- 
iug  member  of  the  Labour*  party  (not  to  act  withoutl Parliament's 
sanction)  on  the  eve  of  a  fortnight's  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  promise  they  allowed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  adminis- 
trative handcuffs,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  war  cried 
out  for  immediate  action.  If  the  Governor-General  was  a 
factor  in  staying  tho  hands  of  the  Government,  then  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  on  constitutional  grounds;  for  the  people  are 
entitled  to  expect  absolutuoly  independent  administration  from 
the  Government  of  the  day,  and  the  exercise  of  such  an  in- 
fluence is  no  excuse.  This,  however,  is  what  the  Loudon  Echo 
says  of  the  situation: — "  Notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  many 
candid  friends,  the  Australian  Prime  Minister  declines  to 
approach  the  Home  Government  about  fresh  Australian  troops 
until  the  Home  Government  approach  him.  Ho  does  not  offi- 
cially know  tho  situation,  he  says;  but  when  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain climbs  down  from  his  pinnacle,  and  recognises  his  depen- 
dence on  Australia,  he  will  consider  what  extra  help  the  Com- 
monwealth can  give." 


Industrial  Trusts. 

"  Trusts  cannot    permanently    thwart    the     laws    of    compe- 
tition, and  hence  must  prove  beneficial  agencies  for  the  people." 
"  Carnegie's  Gospel  of  Wealth." 


Modern  Progress. 

■  Tho  bounding,  irrepressible,  '  cock-sure '  spirit  of  Western 
civilisation,  seems  posses.sed  by  an  entirely  different  tendency, 
tt  grasps  everything  new  with  avidity,  and  is  .sanguine  beyond 
measure  of  its  merits,  ever  ready  to  discard  the  old,  and  t" 
see  in  any  new  thing  the  golden  bow  of  promise.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can is  the  modern  magician,  ever  exchanging  old  lamps  for  nen-. 
Panaceas  for  all  the  ills  of  life  are  more  numerous  than  ti.e 
ills.  Not  one  doctor,  but  a  hundred,  arise,  competent  to  cure 
every  defect  in  the  body  politic,  and  none  is  without  patients, 
or — may   we  write? — dupes.''  Ibid. 
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A  Plea  for  English  Literature  in  Primary  Scliools. 

Being  the  substance  ol  a  Paper  read  before  the  recent  Science  Association  at  Hobart. 


By  Percy.  F.  Rowland,  B.A.,  O.xon. 


A  community  can  never  attain  the  Platonic  ideal  of  justice, 
each  man  doing  that  for  which  he  is  best  fit — which,  I  sup- 
pose, corresponds  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  duty,  each  man 
making  the  best  use  of  the  "talents"  entrusted  to  him — 
until  every  child  in  the  State  receives  as  much  education  as 
he  requires,  if  he  is  to  render  to  the  community  the  most 
efficient  work  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Now,  of  whatever  other  parts  a  right  education  consists — and 
a  right  education  for  a  carpenter  is  admittedly  different  from 
that  of  a  Professor  of  Latin — it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of 
teaching  all — whether  budding  professors  or  sprouting  car- 
penters— to  think  and  feel,  is  by  teaching  them  what  the  best 
men  and  women  have  thought  and  felt,  set  down  in  the  best 
way.  The  record  of  a  nation's  best  thought  and  feeling  set 
down   in  the  best  way  is  called  its  literature. 

.Vnd  to-dny,  in  Australia,  as  in  varying  degree  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  English  world,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
children  leave  school  without  the  slightest  attempt  having 
been  made  to  afford  them  this  essential  element  of  education. 
In  secondary  schools,  to  speak  generally,  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish  literature   is   a  scandal :   in  primary  schools  it  does   not 

ezint. 


The  intelligent  "  advocatus  diaboU,"  or  defender  of  things 
as  they  are,  will  probably  say :  "  The  teaching  of  English 
literature  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  schools,  any  more  than 
is  the  teaching  of  the  '  art  of  pay,'  or  the  art  of  matrimony. 
In  school  the  child  is  provided  with  a  key,  by  means  of  which, 
when  the  force  of  manhood  comes,  he  can  unlock,  chest  after 
chest,  the  sumless  treasuries  of  the  world's  thought." 

To  which,  diffident  but  unconvinced,  I  would  rejoin:  ''Alas, 
you  give  a  key  that  is  fated  to  rust  unused ;  so  ill  does  it 
fit,  so  difficult  is  it  for  young  hands,  so  keen  are  the  counter- 
attractions.  For,  no  sooner  have  you  provided  the  youth  with  the 
key,  than  lo  !  he  finds  himself  as  it  were  in  a  long  passage,  lum- 
bered to  the  right  and  to  the  left  with  dusty  safes  and  boxes, 
the  key-holes  often  cobwebbed  and  obscure.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage,  in  a  full  blaze  of  light,  he  sees  a  row  of  femal" 
forms,  veiled,  but  only  so  as  to  render  them  the  more 
alluring.  In  front  of  them,  and  necessary  of  attainment  Le- 
fore  they  can  be  reached,  lie  piles  of  orold.  dazzling  the  eye. 
and  almost  blinding  it  to  the  intervening  obstacles,  many  and 
wonderful,  some,  indeed,  except  by  divinest  chance,  impass- 
able. What  likelihood  is  there  that  the  youth  should  stay 
fingering  with  his  rough  Icey  in  frowsv  boxes'  Will  he  not 
at  once  make  for  the  half-seen   obstacles   that   debar  him  from 
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the  gold  ;uid  the  beauty — only  In  liiid,  perhaps,  when  ho 
reaches  them,  the  beavily  withered  and  the  gold  won  too  hite 
to    purchase    him    anytliing    but    an    embroidered    .shroud  r" 

And  yet,  could  the  youth  but  be  persiuided  to  tarty  in  the 
race  till  he  has  taken  his  will  with  those  old  boxes,  lie  would 
not  go  on  without  a  talisman.  If  he  would  start  later,  he 
would  attain  more  surely.  The  obstacles  would  be  perchance 
less  lormidable,  the  eye  keener  with  which  to  pierce  the  veils; 
and  he  would  bear  with  him  the  true  philosopher's  stoue, 
transmuting  the  uoble-seeming  gold  to  the  base  metal  which 
it  really  is,  unless  alloyed  with  contemplation  and  "  infinite 
heart's  ease.  " 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  the  thrusting  of  elaborate 
literature  manuals  into  the  over-crowded  curriculum  of  over- 
crowded Australian  school-rooms.  The  cramming  of  litera- 
ture hand-books  for  examination  purposes  seems  to  me  about 
the  least  worthy  employment  of  time  that  could  well  be  con- 
trived. And  even  it  it  were  advisable,  it.  would  clearly  be 
impossible  to  cram  the  lower  classes  of  primary  schools  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  unfortunately  possible  to  cram  the 
higher  classes  of  secondary  schools. 

My  suggestion  is  much  more  modest.  It  is  merely  that  in 
all  classes — except  quite  the  lowest — an  hour  a  week  should 
be  devoted  in  primary  schools  to  a  very  brief  talk  on  the 
life  and  times  of  such  of  the  great  writers  as  are  most  suited 
to  the  purpose,  followed  by  the  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher 
of  such  passages  from  the  chosen  author  as  seem  most  likely 
to  catch  the  children's  attention,  stimulate  tlieir  imagination 
and  form  their  character.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  might 
perhaps  come  one  or  two  questions,  as  a  test  at  once  of  the 
attention  of  the  children  and  the  success  of  the  teacher's 
efforts;  and  for  the  next  lesson  the  name  of  the  book,  its 
author,  the  place  of  his  life,  and  the  date  of  his  death— 
nothing  else — might  perhaps  be  committed  to  memory  by  the 
class. 

Thus  young  children  would  be  told  thf  story  of  the  life  and 
times  of  iEsop  (and  here  a  little  fable  may  be  surely  allowod 
concerning  the  father  of  them),  of  Hans  Andersen,  Defoe, 
Charles  Kingsley,  ''  Lewis  Carroll,"  George  Macdonald  and  Eud- 
yard  Kipling.  Then  they  would  hear,  and  if  I  know  anything 
of  children,  would  hear  with  delight,  the  best  of  the  "  Fables,' 
the  "  Fairy  Tales,"  a  chapter  or  two  from  '  Robinson  Crusoe," 
the  "Water  Babies,"  'Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "At  the  Back 
of  the  North  Wind,"  and  the  "  Jungle  Book,"  read  them  week 
after  week  as  the  literature  hour  came  round. 

An  older  class  of  children  would  learn  more  of  Kingsley 
through  extracts  from  the  '■  Heroes "  and  "  Westward  Ho," 
which  would  each,  I  suppose,  require  some  three  or  four 
lessons.  They  would  find  rich  food  for  fancy  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  and  "Don  Quixote."  They  would  learn  to  love 
Shakespeare  and  Homer  through  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare" and  ''Adventures  of  Ulysses."  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days"  would  give  an  insight  into  all  that  is  best  in  English 
public  school  life ;  a  scene  or  two  from  ■'  Ivanhoe "  would  in- 
troduce Scott,  and  the  shooting  party  from  "  Pickwick  "  would 
cause  our  youngsters  always  to  look  with  proper  friendliness 
on  the  name  of  Dickens.  Thackeray's  "Rose  and  the  Ring," 
Longfellow's  ''Hiawatha,"  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island," 
might  all  be  pressed  into  the  service,  and  good  material 
might  still  be  found  in  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mr.  Gatty  and  Mr. 
Ewing.  The  early  chapters  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  ex- 
tracts from  the  "Life  of  Nelson"  and  the  "Critic"  would 
fitly  introduce  Goldsmith.  Southey  and  Sheridan.  An  inci- 
dent or  two  from  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson"  I  know  to  be 
quite  capable  of  interesting  boys  and  girls.  The  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  and  "Gulliver's  Travels"  would  open  for  them  new 
worlds. 

Mrs.  Haweis'  "Chaucer,"  together  with  the  life  of  that  most 
human  of  poets,  might  well  afford  happy  subjects  for  a  month 
or  more :  while  a  volume  of  Greek  and  Roman  storie,s  would 
familiarise  the  children  with  some  of  the  great  names  without 
which  English  literature   would  have  been  impossible. 

If  it  be  maintained  that  even  the  small  amount  of  time,  an 
hour  a  week,  suggested,  cannot  be  given  without  sacrificing 
something  already  in  the  curriculum,  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
this  by  suggesting  the  entire  or  partial  sacrifice  of  history, 
which  is  at  present  taught  in  many  .Australian  primary  schools, 
but  which  as  a  part  of  literature — the  part  which  deals,  to 
use  the  Aristotelian  distinction,  with  "what  has  happened." 
not.   as  poetry,  witli  the  higher  truth,  "what   may  happen" — 


seoiun  to  iiie,  hiiwevei  iMiporlaiil,  Ict-u  important  than  the  whole 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

L  must  coul'eSK  that  1  liav.'  no  wanner  ol  i-yiupathy  with 
the  elaborate  ki^itory  lesson  at  prcdeut,  theoretically  at  least, 
hi  vuzuc. 

Al  the  old-lushioned  English  scIiuoIh  the  method  of  uduca- 
tiuu  was  mainly  for  the  boys  to  prepare  their  work  out  of 
class,  and.  to  be  heard  it  in  class.  Now  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  towards  a  complete  abolition  of  home-work  for  the  ohildrcu, 
and  itji  teu-fold  multiplication  for  the  unfortunate  school- 
master, required  not  only  to  provide  the  mental  food  and 
supervise  its  assimilation,  but  himself  to  painfully  masticate 
it  before  cramming  it  into  the  crops  of  his  pampered  pupils. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  school,  the  boy,  who  has 
tempered  his  application  with  a  lair  amount  of  top-spinmng, 
marbks,  nibs,  philately,  or  whate\er  sport  is  for  the  time  in 
lashiou — not  to  mention  the  great  Angio-Saxoii  Dioscuri, 
cricket  and  football,  one  or  other  ol  which  is  always  with  us — 
homeward  plods  his  way  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  his 
duty  has  been  either  done,  or,  at  any  rate,  lelt  undone  with- 
out serious  consequences. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  drudge  that  is  called  a  schoolmaster 
staggers  home  under  an  Atlantic  load  of  copy-books.  These 
corrected,  at  about  ten,  he  bathes' his  protesting  eyes,  and  sets 
himself  to  prepare  the  "fancy"  history  lesson  tor  his  class 
that  his  conscience,  and  his  chief,  require.  To  it  he  devotes 
hours  more  profitably  spent  in  sleep. 

The  morrow  comes.  The  history-lesson  comes  round.  The 
boys  sit  lethargic.  Few  of  them  have  prepared  the  work. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  spend  more  than  two  hours  over 
iueir  home-work.  An  hour  and  a^half  of  this — or  a  pro  rata 
allowance  on  a  ilcsser  amount — has  probably  gone  on  mathe- 
matics; the  rest  has  been  apportioned  between  the  other  sub- 
jects. Of  these,  history  has  not  been  one,  because,  as  the 
class  will  artlessly  explain,  ■  Old  Joskins  doesn't  hear  you 
much;    he  just  jaws." 

The  weary  Joskins  rises  to  the  occasion.  With  superhuman 
effort  he  dxags  before  the  attention  of  the  boys  the  Siege  of 
Londonderi-y  or  Wolfe  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  He 
paints  painstakingly  detailed  and  vivid  picture  ;  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  brought  the  thing  before  the  class's  very 
eyes,  and  the  net  result  is  that  he  has  achieved  a  histrionic  dis- 
play inferior  alike  in  accuracy  and  in  effectiveness  to  that 
which  could  be  obtained  for  his  class  at  the  nearest  theatre 
where  a  historical  drama  was  being  staged. 

If  his  histrionic  power  be  considerable,  he  may  really  succeed 
in  interesting  a  few  of  the  boys  for  a  few  minutes.  But  this 
result  is,  it  seems  to  me,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  labour 
by  which  it  is  attained.  The  leisure  of  the  master  is  as 
precious  and  essential  as  that  of  the  school-boy;  and  a  more 
permanent  and  valuable  result  will,  I  believe,  be  attained  it, 
treating  history  as  a  part  of  literature,  the  teacher  is  con- 
tent to  have  the  necessary  dates,  and  a  few  of  the  bare  out- 
lines, committed  to  memory,  and  supplements  them  by  a  well- 
chosen  reading  from  Macaulay,  from  Fronde,  from  Green,  or 
from  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  historian.  We  do  not  so 
much  want  history,  any  more  than  we  want  other  literature, 
taught  in  our  schools;  what  we  do  want  taught  is  that  love 
of  literature,  imaginative  and  historical,  which  alone  can 
lead  the  child  to  co-operate  in  his  education.  It  is  less  the  ad- 
ministering of  information  than  the  securing  of  the  right  at- 
titude of  the  young  mind  towards  knowledge,  that  we  should 
expect   of   our  schools. 

Thus  I  would  rather  have  a  boy  with  some  sound  knowledge 
of  his  main  history  dates  and  outlines,  who  had  been  imbued 
with  enough  love  of  his  subject  to  read  for  himself  the  ac- 
counts of  battles,  murders  and  sudden  death  that  fascinate 
most  of  our  young  barbarians ;  or.  if  he  be  of  more  philosophic 
mould,  of  the  struggle  for  the  Charter,  the  musings  of  Sir 
Tliomas  More,  the  liberal  methods  of  Walpole,  the  dreams  cf 
Wakefield,  than  our  usual  modern  clever  boy,  facile  of  memory, 
impotent  of  thought,  sterile  of  imagination,  calculated  auto- 
matically to  reproduce  at  a  few  hours'  notice  the  fancy  pictures 
of  (more  or  less)  historical  scenes  and  characters,  derived 
from  the  unnecessary  toil   of  his  jaded  schoolmaster. 

For  goodness'  sake  let  us  stop  this  masticating  business ! 
Let  us  teach  our  young  bird  to  peck  for  himself  b»tim«s. 
He  will  be  all  the  hardier,  and  we  less  weary. 

The  reformer  in  any  field  is  faced  by  the  fear  of  that  dread 
word  "  fad."     Thus   one  of  the  best    and    best  known   of    .\U6- 
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tralian  schoolmasters  lias  put  his  veto  on  the  proposed  reform 
of  primary  education  in  his  colony  by  saying  that  more  was 
to  be  feared  from  tho  faddista  than  trom  any  other  quarter. 
Now  it  conies  to  tliis:  are  wc  going  to  be  deterred  by  luo 
use  of  this  dread  vocable  from  pressing  forward  for  reform? 
Or  shall  wc  not  rather  be  encouraged  to  find,  as  wo  look  back 
through  history,  that  every  reformer  was  at  first  despised  as 
»  faddist  by  comnion-seuse  fellow-citizens.  Socrates  was  a 
faddist,  t'hristianity  was  a  fad,  the  steam-engine  was  tho 
maddest  laddery.  The  faddist  is  but  the  reformer  who  is 
thought  unlikely  to  succeed,  and  the  word  "fad"  as  au  op- 
probrious mud-missile  is  likely  to  leave  a  longer  stain  on  the 
hands  of  tho  thrower  tliau  on  the  forehead  of  his  friends. 

After  all,  whether  wc  are  likely  to  succeed  or  not  depends 
in  largo  measure  on  ourselves.  If  we  are  in  earnest  in  our 
belief  that  Australian  primary  education  requires  reform,  thai 
this  reform  is  by  far  the  most  crying  need  in  the  Australia 
of  to-day,  that  there  are  certain  directions  that  reform  must 
take — smaller  classes,  better-educated  educators,  a  wider  and 
wiser  course  of  study— there  is  uo  doubt  that  sooner  or  later, 
though  perhaps  not  in  our  time,  wo  shall  be  successful,  and 
our  fad  will  have  become  what  newspapers  will  call  "an  al- 
most axiomatic  principle  of  educational  common  sense."  For 
the  buds  of  common  sense  are  fads. 

As  for  the  particular  point  of  reform  advocated  in  this 
paper,  I  am  well  aware  that  exception  may  be  made  in  detail 
by  those  who  mistake  experimental  definiteness  for  impertinent 
dogmatism.  It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  lay  down  any 
one  scheme  suitable  for  all  cases.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
leave  the  utmo.st  possible  liberty  to  the  teachers  to  us©  what 
method  they  find  most  useful  and  congenial.  But  as  to  the 
desirability  of  teaching  literature  in  our  Public  Schools,  I 
hardly  think  there  can  be  any  real  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  who  realise  the  present  state  of  our  national  taste. 

For  in  truth  Demos  as  Macsenas  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure. 
And  this  is  as  sad  for  Literature  as  it  is  for  Demos. 

What  the  popular  taste  was,  from  the  standpoint  of  litera- 
ture, mattered  comparatively  little  in  Horace's  or  in  Spenser's 
day,  when  the  general  public  did  not  read,  and  literary  men 
were  supported  by  a  cultured  minority.  Now,  when  the 
general  public  does  read,  and  when  wc  buy  books  to  read  not 
because  they  are  recommended  by  the  Dr.  Johnsons  of  the 
day,  but  because  50,000  other  people  have  read  them,  it  does 
matter  very  much  to  literature  that  tho  public  taste  should 
be  sound  and  healthy. 

How  far  it  is  from  this  is  proved,  perhaps,  most  clearly 
by  the  success  of  a  notorious  female  writer,  whose  works  con- 
sist, in  about  equal  proportions,  of  offences  against  all  decency 
in  art,  in  taste,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  English  grammar. 

Her  rubbish-in  spite  of  all  self-respecting  critics— haa 
achieved  colossal  fame  and  fortune;  while  the  creators,  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne,  the  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  and  Daisy 
Miller  peep  about  beneath  her  shadow  '•  to  find  themselves 
dishonourable  graves  " ;  Shakespeare,  seldom  played  in  Eng- 
land, except  aa  a  clothes-prop,  plays  in  Australia  to  empty 
houses;  and  Fielding,  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Jane  Ansten  arc 
only  saved  from  oblivion  by  a  sma.ll  band'  of  zealots  wlio  con- 
trive to  keep  the   laurel   green   upon  their   sepulchres. 


If  we  consider  the  great  literary  successes  of  the  past  decade, 
•'Trilby,"  "In  His  Steps,"  "The  Christian,"  and  the  "Master 
Christian,"  can  we  doubt  that  the  nnformed  tastes  of  the  ex- 
public-school  children  have  been  mainly  responsible?  They 
had  dimly  heard  of  the  gay  student  life  of  Paris.  "  Trilby  " 
introduced  them  to  the  Quartier  Latin;  discovering  the 
"  French  of  Paris"  to  the  schools  of  Stratford-att-e-Bowc. 
They  had  been  taught  nothing  of  the  Bible  in  their  secular 
schools.  "  In  His  Steps  " — a  third-rate  sermon  disguised  as 
a  fourth-rate  novel — introduced  it  to  them,  on  its  most  at^ 
tractive  side.  The  success  of  '  Tlie  Christian  "  and  the  "  Master 
Christian  "  was  mainly  due  to  their  glaring  colours  and  melo- 
dramatic vulgarities,  their  authors  deliberately  writing  down 
to  a  public  whose  untrained  taste  could  be  most  easily  reached 
by  the  "  poster "  in  art  and  in  literature.  It  may  be  also 
questioned  whether  the  popularity  of  Kipling  is  not  due  less 
to  his  great  qualities  than  to  the  fact  that  he  discovered  the 
British  Empire  for  the  Board-school  public. 

May  we  not  also  say  that  here,  in  the  Commonwealth,  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  '■  Bulletin  " — as  Francis  Adams  called  it, 
"tho  one  mouthpiece  of  originality  iii  Australia" — is  traceable 
in  large  measure  to  the  neglect  of  literature  in  our  Public 
Schools.  The  clever  State  school  child  recognises  the  mag;i/- 
zine's  audacity  and  cleverness.  His  education  has  given  him 
no  touch-stone  to  enable  him  to  condemn  its  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  ■'  religion  of  reticence,"  its  coarse  sensationalism, 
its  silly  licentiousness.  He  grows  deaf  to  the  still  small  voice 
that  came  to  Kendall  in  the  green  solitudes  of  UlladuU.*; 
he  does  not  hear  God  speaking  from  the  burning  bush.  The 
"Bull-etiu"  becomes  his  Bible;  its  red  page  is  for  him 
synonymous  with  literature — a  literature  in  which  every  letter 
is  a  scarlet  letter.  So  comes  it  that  tho  literary  output  cf 
one  of  the  most  honest,  healthy  and  hopeful  nations  of  the 
world  is  becoming  notorious  for  its  strident  affectation  of 
unaffectedness,  its  morbid  brutality,  and  its  sordid  pessimism. 
What  can  be  expected  when  the  children  who  grow  up  to 
form  our  reading  public  leave  school  without  so  much  as 
learning  even  the  names— let  alone  the  love— of  the  leaders  cf 
our  race  in  thought  and  fancy,  and  possessed  by  the  pernicious 
fallacy  that  anything  between  covers. is  a  book? 

I  remember  a  youth  fresh  from  a  New  Zealand  primary 
school,  who  was  called  upon  to  explain  the  lin&— 

"  Oft  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold." 
"This,"  be    began,    quite    rightly,    "does  not  mean    going 
to  West    Australia.      It   means   reading    the     great    English 
authors  like  Homer,   Gertie  and   Guy  Boothby." 

This  boy  had  an  acquaintance  with  liter.ature  far  superior 
to  that  of  tho  average  child  in  our  State  schools. 

Are  we  content  that  this  scandal  should  continue?  The 
remedy  is  with  us.  The  disgrace,  if  we  neglect  to  use  it,  is 
with  us  too.  Let  us  insist  on  having  some  provision  made  in 
all  primary  schools  for  familiarising  the  children's  minds  and 
hearts  with  those  rare  spirits,  whose  better  selves,  deposited 
in  their  works,  are  indeed  "  more  golden  than  gold,"  and  wo 
shall  have  a  good  time  coming  for  the  nation  and  the  national 
literature.  Our  punishment  will  be  the  name  of  "  faddist  " 
and  our  reward  will  be  the  rise  of  a  clean  and  healthy  school  of 
Australian  literature,   true  to  Australia,  true  to  England,   and 


true  to  truth. 


The    New    Colour. 


By    Cosmopolitan. 


There  was  a  courageous  article  in  tho  Sydney  "Daily  Tele- 
graph'' of  some  weeks  ago,  lieaded  "A  White  World":  an 
oxcoll.nt  piece  of  ironical  fooling  on  tho  fanaticism  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  regard  to  tho  so-called  black  labour  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  on  the  obsequious  attitude  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment towards  that  body  in  regard  to  mail  contracts  and 
coloured  creeds. 

Wo  may  truly  say  of  our  Federal  politics,  as  the  fashion 
papers  say  of  women's  attire:  "Everything  is  to  be  white." 
Ihat  has  now  come  to  be  the  ultra  domociatic  colour  A 
light  blue  has  ever  been  regarded  as  indicating  conservative 
states:  it  is  delicate  and  pretty,  and  there  is  a  "noli  me  tan-eie  " 


air  about  it  which  at  one  tmio  offended  the  rough  and  r,  adr 
sense  of  the  leveller- of  the  all-men-are-equal  school;  and  a 
good  homely  brown  was  thought  more  in  keeping  with  the 
prosaiclife  of  the  working  cla.sses;  but  all  that  is  altered  now, 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  change  which  is  upon  us. 

-inH  n.^rr"''  "?^  """■  "^"*''  '^'^''^  '""'^t  be  in  future  caste 
and  quality;  and  purity  of  blood  must  again  be  ia^isted  upon 
-not  in  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy,  as  of  old  but  on 
account  of  the   ultra   democratic  classes 

There  is  a  falling  back  on  the  old  lines  by  which  men  are 

0  be  classed  and  ticketed  according  to  national  purity      The 

classification  ,s  not   to   depend   upon  a  people's 'apadty    for 
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political  or  commercial  progress;  for  that  would  admit  virtue, 
in  the  Japanese,  nor  upon  their  capacity  for  quiet  citizenship, 
which  would  admit  some  virtue  in  the  Chinese;  nor  for 
sobriety  or  moral  sufficiency,  for  that  might  admit  both 
Chinese  and  Japanese ;  but  upon  the  colour  of  a  man's  skin ! 
It  is  indeed  a  lofty  standard,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thu 
Australian  people  may  continue  to  live  up  to  the  new  standard 
when  once  it  is  establisiied. 

The  Australian  people  are  themselves  so  pure  and  unsullied  ; 
so  incapable  of  entering  into  competition  with  the  "inferior" 
racre  that  the  latter  must  not  be  allowed  to  step  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwtvilth — must  be  kept  off,  in  fact, 
lest  the  result  be  to  introduce  an  unclean  strain  into  the 
Australian  veins,  and  so  taint  the  racial  purity.  The 
thought  is  certainly  a  new  one,  whith  is  not  without  a  strong 
flavour  of  irony.  Let  us  look  round.  Kngland,  the  mother 
of  us  all,  has,  ever  since  the  famous  landing  of  the  American 
slave,  constituted  a  veritable  sanctuary,  where  the  feet  of  any 
and  every  foreigner  might  find  a  resting  ijlace,  and  enjoy  the 
most  absolute  freedom  of  citizenship,  of  which  our  historians 
have  ever  been  justly  proud ;  India,  one  of  England's  oldest 
and  most  valued  dependencies,  has  its  tSree  hundred  millions 
of  people,  who  are  black,  but  nevertheless  are  acknowledged 
subjects  of  the  King,  and  fellow-suibjects  of  our  own  in  the 
British  Empire ;  Canada,  England's  largest  colony,  contains 
six  millions  of  people,  of  which  one  half  speak  the  French 
language,  and  are  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King; 
Cape  Colony  contains  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
people,  of  which  400,000  are  white,  and  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  coloured  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  And,  to  go  out- 
side the  Empire,  to  the  United  States,  with  its  population  of 
75  millions,  we  find  62  millions  of  white  people,  and  no  less 
than  13  millions  of  negroes,  as  well  as  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians.  But  Australia  is 
ribout  to  avoid  all  this,  and  to  demand  among  many  other 
of  her  spread-eagle  achievements  that  her  population  shall  be 
unsulHed  and  undefiled.  But  this  is  not  all.  Australia  is 
going  to  teach  the  world  its  duty :  to  attempt,  as  the  "Daily 
Telegraph"  puts  it,  to  produce  not  merely  a  White  Australia, 
but  a  White  world  I  Not  only  must  there  be  "no  admittance" 
for  the  man  with  the  dark  skin,  but  our  Government  must 
refuse  to  trade  through  the  shipping  of  the  outside 
world,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  whiten  and  purifj'  its  ships' 
crews. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  Labour  Party  is  dcmafciing.  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  meekly  conceding,  in  the  face  of  the 
commonest  of  common  sense,  that  not  only  black  people,  but 
even  some  white  people,  shall  be  excluded  from  Australian 
shores  unless  they  are  able  to  write  50  words  of  our  own 
hybrid  tongue,  or  can  obtain  a  passport  from  a  Customs  ofiicer 
of  the  Commonwealth!  And  so  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  craze 
that  will  win  for  us  as  a  people  a  reputation  for  great  supe- 
riority, and  so  cause  us  to  be  profoundly  respected  by  all 
civilised  nations,  for  our  breadth,  our  liberality,  our  cosmo- 
politanism ! 

And  what  is  the  purpose  of  it  all.  if  indeed  it  lia.>;  a  purpose 
outside  the  attenuated  brains  of  its  advocates? 

If  so,  has  anything  occurred  in  India  to  shake  confidence 
in  the  governing  capabilities  of  its  people?  Is  it  with  a  view 
to  commercial  prosperity,  or  in  order  to  build  up  a  nation  of 
keen,  wide-awake  people?  If  either,  then,  where  can  bo 
found  a  greater  and  more  successful  system  of  commerce,  or 
a  shrewder  race  of  people,  than  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America?  Is  it  not  to  the  mixture  of  races  that  most  thought- 
ful people  ascribe  the  American  versatility  ?  Is  it  with  a  view 
of  producing  a  pure  race  of  people  in  the  future  of  Australia? 
If  so  it  may  be  asked :  Are  not  the  British  people  themselves 
one  of  the  most  mixed  races  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  haie 
the  Australian  people  sucJi  a  monajTOly  of  "strain"  that  they 
can  afford  a  parade  of  their  virtues  as  too  rare  to  admit  of 
mixture  wiith  the  outside  world? 

Everywhere  we  see  the  world's  peoples  mingling  and  inter- 
changing, so  that  no  human  effort  can  set  back  that  evolu- 
tionary tendency  to  make  the  people  who  survive  the  clash  of 
international  forces  a  mixed  community  of  interlacing  races, 
out  of  the  multitudinous  cu.stoms  and  national  traditions  of 
which  may  be  eliminated  for  future  use  the  best  and  most 
abiding  of  human  characteristics.  And  what  is  the  source  of 
all  this  vain  effort  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  build  a  wall  of  racial  exolasivene»s  round  our 
shores,  in  which  none  but  those  who  can  show  a  certificate  for 


purity  shall  enter  and  share  our  self-satisfied  standards  of 
civilisaition  ?  The  Party  hIio  jjrofessi-s  to  represent  the  intel- 
ligent working  classes  of  this  country  are  the  indirect  source 
of  all  this  political  hoi-se-play ;  but  the  opinion  may  be  ven- 
tured that  if  the  genuine  working  classes,  the  intelligent 
journeymen  of  the  various  trades  of  the  British  peoph-,  were 
consulted  individually,  they  would  repudiate  so  selfish,  so 
narrow-minded,  so  thoroughly  mongolian  a  doctrine.  Tliey 
would  be  found  to  entertain,  as  their  forefathei-s  did  hefont 
them,  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  which  won  for  the  Mother  Country  the  reputation  for 
being  the  "Home  of  Freedom"  ;  and  a  further  and  closer  in- 
quii-y  would  reveal  the  fact  that  this  thoroughly  exclusive 
and  Ton,'  doctrine  has  emanated  from  the  brains  of  a  body  of 
men  who  are  ever  on  tlie  alert  to  coin  phra.ses  of  a  "catch" 
ch.araeter.  which  should  appeal  to  the  least  admirable  side  of 
man's  nature,  and  so  be  blown  out,  bladder-likr.  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  "cause"  or  a  "platform,"  thus  to  produce  the 
impres-iion  that  those  who  espouse  it  are  in  the  n.alure  of 
reformers  and  patriots. 

As  Mr.  Chanibirlain  snid  four  years  ago,  one  could  under- 
utand  a  cry  for  the  exclusion  of  the  diseased,  the  dirty,  the 
immoral,  or  the  demoralising;  but  a  cry  for  a  particular 
colour  is  as  selfish  and  as  narrow-minded  as  would  be  the  cry 
for  the  exclusion  of  all  but  those  who  espouse  a  particular 
creed,  especially  when  to  strengthen  such  a  cry  resort  has  to 
be  had  to  the  denunciation  of  a  people  on  the  score,  of  their 
domestic  and  economic  virtues. 

To  shut  out  a  Japanese  because  he  can  produce  something 
we  want,  at  less  cost  than  we  can  do  by  the  hands  of  our  own 
people,  is  about  as  wise  and  far-seeing  as  would  be,  and  as 
was  fifty  years  ago,  the  cry  against  machinery  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  .steam  for  horse  carriage.  If  ethnologists  be  right, 
then  in  centuries  to  come,  we  may  expect  the  permanent 
Australian  people  to  become  as  dark  as  the  indigenoits  races 
of  the  land  which  its  people  have  adopted  for  their  home. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  with  what  a  sense  of  ridicule  and 
pity  the  early  history  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  scanned 
and  commented  upon  as  exhibiting  the  logical  density  and  the 
near-sighted  intelligence  of  the  legislators  of  the  first  year  of 
the  new  century. 

It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Govevnor-Gcneral  would,  when  he 
wfic  pnllod  upon  in  give  the  last  constitutional  touch  to  the 
Kanaka  Bill,  keep  in  view  the  earnest  protest  of  the  people 
of  the  State  which  it  is  designed  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
democratic  toryism,  and  that  he.  would  have  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  it  menaces,  and  to  the  fact 
that  all  that  was  asked  by  tbnse  whose  livelllionds  were  threat, 
ened  was  a  few  more  years  of  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
on   the   accomplishment    of   Union. 


American    Ladies. 

A  press  telegram  dated  New  York,  January  10th,  says  tliat  a 
fiddler  named  Kubciik  has  created  a  furore  among  the  ladies 
which  quite  puts  in  the  shade  the  record  held  by  Padcrcwski. 

In  Brooklyn  the  other  night  Kubelik's  necktie  was  torn  off 
by  ladicg  who  were  endeavouring  to  kiss  him  and  clip  off  a 
lock  of  his  matchless  hair. 

When  tho  policemen  finally  got  him  into  his  carriage  he 
imprudently  waved  his  hand  from  the  window.  It  was  at  once 
grabbed  and  almost  wrenched  off. 

Last  night,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  invited  a  couple  of 
hundred  ultra-exclusive  guests  to  hear  Kubelik  play.  At  the 
conclusion  tho  ladies  wept,  and  mobbed  him  till  he  fled. — 
T.iherfy  lieriew- 


President   Rooseveldt. 

Tho  following  lines   recently  appeared  in   Hatchard's  liter.-vry 
circular,   "Books  of  To- Day.":  — 

America's  Teddy  is    fearless  and  free. 

Statesman  and  ranchman  and  soldier  is  he ; 

Kcady,  resourceful,  a  model  for  grit. 

Orator,  pugilist,  patriot,   wit ; 

A  scholar  as  well   as  a  master  of  force, 

Ho'U  write  you  a  book  or  he'll  break  you  a  horse ; 

Energy  typified,  truthful  and  healthy. 

Pull   of  contempt  for   the  indolent  wealthy. 

Enemy    atern    of  the  Tammany    set;  — 

That  ii  America's  Teddy,  you  bet. 
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Eminent   Federalists. 


No.   II. 


The  Hon.   Bernard   Ringrose  Wise,    K C,   /V\  L  C. 

Attorney-General  of  New  South   Wales. 


Tlie  several  bioRiaphical  sketches  and  portraits  of  "Eminent 
Federalists  "  I  hat  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  "  United  Aus- 
tralia" have  been  so  far  confined  to  men  who  are  now  members  of 
one  or  other  branch  of  the  Commonwealth  LeKislature  ;  but  there 
has  been  no  set  method  of  selection  in  this  regard  ;  and  there  is 
obviously  no  good  reason  why  any  Australian  public  man,  whose 
name  has  been,  and  probably  will  hereafter  be,  permanently  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  the  Federal  movement  in  Australia,  should 
be  omitted  from  that  roll  of  remembered  workers,  merely  because  he 
has  not  had  his  contribution  to  the  Federal  Cause  recognised  by  the 
people  of  his  State,  in  being  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Wise  is  in  this  position  ;  for  his  name 
is  undoubtedly  prominent  among  those  who  assisted  in  the  consum- 
mation of  Union  ;  yet  he  was  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  by  the  Cannoblas  constituency  in  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  he  remains  for  the  present  outside  the 
circle  of  Federal  politics,  though  he  retains  his  high  position  of 
Attorney-General  of  the  senior  State,  as  a  member  of  its  Legislative 
Council  ;  and,  unlike  several  members  of  his  profession  who  have 
entered  the  wider  arena,  he  is  able  to  give  unremitting  attention  to 
his  remunerative  practice. 

Mr.  Wise  is  an  Australian  native.  He  was  born  in  Sydney  in  1858, 
and  is  therefore  forty-four  years  of  age.     He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Wise,  of  New  South  Wales,  who  was   regarded  as  a   distin- 
guished member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  that  Colony.     Mr. 
Wise  was  educated  at  Eugby  (England),  and   there  obtained  all  the 
undoubted  advantages  of  an  English  public-school  life  and  its  asso- 
ciations     He  was  afterwards  a  scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford- 
He  won   the   Cobden  Prize  of   1878,  as  well   as  tlie  Lothian  His- 
torical   Essay    Prize    of    1880.      He   was   First   Class   in    Law   in 
1880  ;    and    enjoyed    the   very   rare    double    distinction    of    being 
President   of   the   Oxford    Union    and   of    the    Oxford    University 
Athletic    Club   of    the    same    year— 1880.      He    was    one    of    the 
founders  and  first  President  of  the   Amateur   Athletic  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  won  the  Amateur  Mile  Championship  of  1879- 
81.      Such  a  combination  of  mental   and  bodily  vigour  and   virility 
might  well  have  been  taken   to  foreshadow  a  very  brilliant  career 
which  few  could  hope  to  attain.     At  the  end  of  his  University  career 
Mr.  Wise  resolved  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  Law,  and  lie  was 
called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  188.B,  being  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.     He  then  resolved  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
colony  where  his  father  had  sat  on  the  Bench,  and  he  arrived  in 
Sydney  m   18S.i.     He  was   very   shortly   afterwards  elected   to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  that  colony,  and  in  1887,  two  years  after  his 
arrival,  was  invited  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  join  his  government  as 
Attorney-General.     He   occupied  that   position   only  a  short  time, 
retiring  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  profession. 
In  1897  he  was  elected  a  delegate  of  the  Federal  Convention,  which 
sat  in  the  three   States   of  New   South   Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia,  and  in  1898  he  was  appointed  Queen's  Counsel.     It  will 
be  readily  admitted  that  Mr  Wise  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a 
great  deal  for  a  man  who  is  yet  under  forty-five  years  of  age ;  for  not 
only  has  he  reached  and  retained  "high  place  " — as  for  instance  the 
Attorney-Generalship  of  the  senior  Australian   State,. which  lie  first 
held  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  but  he  has  won  his  laurels  by  genuine 
political  and  legal  ability  and  "  fitness." 

Attainment  in  Australian  politics  does  not  always,  or  nearly  always, 
fall  to  the  "fittest"  in  the  true  sense,  but  more  frequently  to  those  who, 
without  the  genuine  ability  required  for  high  position,  are  by  that  very 
want — and  sometimes  by  reason  of  another  want,  tliat  of  a  strong 
political  moral  sense — able  to  "turn  sharp  angles,"  and  to  "double 
back  '  on  their  own  past  professions  and  performances,  which  a  man 
of  clear  political  vision  and  established  political  convictions  could 
not  do.  Our  political  life  has  in  many  cases  been  over-run  by 
charlatans,  who  could  not,  if  put  to  the  the  test,  pass  an  elementary 
examination  in  political  economy  or  political  science;  whose  whole 
stock-in-trade  consists  of  a  fluent  tongue,  a  limited  and  sufficiently 
commonplace  vocabulary,  and  a  capacity  for  picking  up  and  advocat- 


ing with  a  certain  show  of  affected  earnestness  the  latest  ideas  which 
have  floated  off  from  the  ever-restless  surface  of  social  discontent. 

Mr.  Wise  may  be  sharply  differentiated  from  this  class  of  public 
men  ;  for  he  is  in  no  need  of  such  substitutes  for  the  more  genuine 
equipment  for  public  life.  He  is  at  once  a  deeply-read  student  of 
history,  of  economy,  and  of  all  those  wider  and  deeper  sociological 
studies  which  contribute  to  that  indefinable  attribute  which  we  call 
'■political  wisdom."  He  has  sounded  the  depths  of  political 
philosophy,  and  mixed  much,  in  his  earlier  years,  with  men  who  had 
probed  into  the  four  corners  of  its  domain.  He.  therefore,  brings 
to  bear  upon  Australian  political  life  a  rich  and  luminous  store  of 
knowledge,  and  he  may  be  truly  regarded  as  an  accomplished  expert 
in  public  speaking,  in  debate,  in  economic  science,  and  in  political 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  subtler  workings  of  political,  com- 
mercial, and  social  forces.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  Mr.  Wise's 
career  had  been  cast  permanently  in  the  Mother  Country  instead  of 
in  Australia,  he  would  have  easily  attained  to  one  or  another  of  the 
several  positions  of  eminence  which  some  younger  and  less  brilliant 
of  his  contemporaries  have  since  reached,  for  the  academic  nature  of 
his  political  knowledge  would  have  received  a  wider  appreciation  in 
a  more  settled  community,  and  he  would  have  been  removed  from 
the  influence  of  opportunist  and  time-serving  models  whose  close 
association  has  not  assisted  him  in  reaching  to  his  earlier  ideals. 

Mr.  Wise  may  he  placed  in  the  category  of  brilliant  men.  and  by 
that  same  cause  he  has  brought  disappointment  to  many  of  his 
early  admirers.  Ease  in  the  accomplishment  of  difficult  things 
carries  with  it  a  danger  to  one  who  possesses  that  rare  faculty,  the 
danger  of  using  that  easy  and  glamour-throwing  brilliancy  to 
persuade  oneself  of  the  soundness  of  unsound  things  that  happen  to 
be  opportune,  and  the  self-deception  which  comes  from  the  belief 
that  the  higher  type  of  minds — which  look  on  silently — are  beguiled 
as  readily  as  the  crowd  that  makes  all  the  applause.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Wise  has,  we  think,  frequently  erred,  and  perhaps  deceived  him- 
self more  than  his  friends  and  admirers. 

In  the  advocacy  of  Australian  Union  Mr.  Wise  joined  as  vigorously 
and  as  heartily  as  any  one  '.n  emphasising  the  importance  of  a  give- 
and-take  policy  between  the  several  States;  the  impossibility  and 
even  the  danger  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the  Coinrnonwealth  as  a 
whole,  of  attempting  to  establish  any  extreme  fiscal  policy  in  the 
opening  years  of  its  history ;  yet  when  Mr.  Barton  so  far  departed 
from  his  own  frequently-expressed  ideals  as  to  allow  himself  to  be 
beguiled  into  forming  a  partisan  Federal  Ministry,  composed  of  men 
who  tailed  to  see  the  necessity  tor  observing  the  broader  spirit  as  a 
condition  of  ultimate  Federal  goodwill,  and  who  snatched  in  prefer- 
ance  at  the  hope  of  a  beggarly  fiscal  victory,  he  (Mr.  Wise)  went  out 
of  his  way  to  justify  that  short-sighted  course ;  and,  instead  of 
assisting  the  Free-Trade  party  in  returning  a  body  of  its  supporters 
to  Parliament  as  a  guarantee  that  no  partisan  fiscal  policy  would  be 
attempted,  actually  joined  in  the  Ministerial  deprecation  of  such  a 
precaution,  and  thus  seriously  jeopardised  his  reputation  as  a  whole, 
hearttd  Freetrader  ;  thus  further  losing  an  otherwise  easy  seat  in  the 
Federal  Parliament. 

Mr.  Wise's  part  in  the  1897-8  Convention  was  a  very  useful  and 
notable  one  ;  and  some  of  his  speeches  in  that  assembly  of  prominent 
Australians  are  vividly  remembered  as  oratorical  masterpieces — 
especially  one  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Referendum."  Mr.  Wise 
enjoys  a  large  practice  at  the  Bar  of  his  State,  and  has  conducted 
several  important  causes  to  a  successful  issue  with  great  skill  and 
brilliancy.  He  holds  a  prominent  position  as  a  State  politician 
being  considered  as  the  right-hand  adviser  of  Mr.  John  See  as 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales.  But  it  is  difficult  for  many  of 
Mr.  Wise's  friends  to  understand  how  he  can  continue,  and  has 
continued,  to  hold  oflrce  in  a  government  which  is  given  over,  body 
and  soul,  to  socialist  aims  and  methods,  with  which  he  cannot, 
consistently  with  his  published  writings,  be  in  any  sympathy  or  agree- 
ment. That,  indeed,  has  been  the  weak  link  in  the  otherwise  strong 
chain  of  Mr.  Wise's  political  career^that  he  could  never  say  "  No  '■ 
to  a  course  which  put  him  to  the  alternative  of  going  back  on  his 
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own  well-establislied  principles,  or  sacrifieinR  liis  ambition  to  liold 
office  And  the  public  have  come  to  mark  this  cliaractpristic  in  his 
career. :  solthat  be  does  not  enjoy  the  reputation  for  stability  of  |.urpo6e 
or  fixity  of  conviction  which  other  men,  of  less  real  ability,  have 
acquired.  He  has  suffered  too.  In  our  opinion,  from  the  olTecls  of 
the  Toynbee  school  of  politics,  whicli  tjrew  up  anions  a  coterie  of 
young,  altruistic  Oxonians  who,  themselves  removed  from  the  cares 
of  life,  and  with  a  lop-sided  view  of  human  nature  and  its  eRolstlc 
attributes,  dre;imed  of  a  .sort  of  universal  worldly  sood-tellowship,  by 
which  the  able,  the  skilful  and  the  enterprising  should  be  content  to 
share  with  the  dreamer,  the  listless  and  the  idle,  the  result  of  the 
former's  energies  on  the  world's  resources.  The  effects  of  that  visionary 
school  of  thinking  has  never  been  completely  cleared  away  from 
Mr.  Wise's  mind  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  has  at  times  indulged  in 
such  trusting  and  sophistical  proposals  as :— Equal  conditions  as  a 
requisite  of  free  contract ;  Si  rigle  House  Government ;  and  Compulsory 
Arbitration,  the  tirst  and   last  of  which   are,   in   our  view,  wholly  at 


variance  with  Mr.  Wife's  writtten.  and  ably  written,  advocacy  of 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  as  one  of  its  cssentlalB,  the  free  play  of 
commercial  and  industrial  forces. 

Mr.  Wise  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  accompllehed 
public  speakers  In  Australian  politics  In  personal  appearance,  in 
presence,  in  bearing,  in  voice,  In  diction,  in  delivery,  in  knowh-dge,  in 
perspective,  he  is  all  that  can  be  desired;  and  if  to  it  all  he  could  add,  as 
an  invisible  but  potent  background,  a  character  for  greater  directneHS, 
for  a  sacrificing  consistency,  and  for  singleness  of  purpose,  he  would 
be  at  once  one  of  the  most  powerful  political  figures  in  the  Australian 
Cominonwealth.  Mr.  Wise  has  been  much  spoken  of  in  English  and 
Australian  papers  as  the  most  "  likely  '  of  the  several  aspirants  for  the 
High  Commissionership  ;  but  those  who  know  more  than  the  outside 
public  do  not  consider  his  chances  at  all  promising,  though  he  would 
undoubtedly  fill  the  position  with  credit  to  his  own  public  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  to  the  choice  of  those  with  whom  rests  such  an 
appointment. 


Eiteraip  Rotes  ana  Books  of  the  iRoiitl). 


By   Evelyn    Dickinson,  London. 


Notes — General  Literature — Fiction. 


"Robespierre;    A  Study,"    by    Hilare  Jdelloc, 

6CnCr<)l         B.A.     (Nlsbet,    12s.)     "A    man  of   insufficient 

ritf^f/ltliri^      capacity,   bent     into    the     narrowest    gauge. 

tenacious  of  all  that  statesmen  least  comprc- 
land,  and  wholly  ignorant  even  of  the  elements  of  their 
science,  became  for  a  brief  time  the  personification  of  a  va.st 
national  movement  of  w'hich  he  was  but  barely  in  sympathy 
with  one  single  aspect,  and  that  the  least  inspiring  and 
the  least  fruitful.  How  did  such  a  position  come  to  him,  and 
why  did  it  remain  even  tor  those  few  months.^  This  same 
man,  singularly  ill-fitted  to  his  country,  to  its  traditions  and 
its  native  humour,  to  its  colour,  religion,  and  every  essen- 
tial, fell  suddenly  from  power  by  no  general  rising  of  opinion, 
by  no  discovery  of  discord  between  himself  and  those  who  had 
worshipped  him.  He  fell  by  a  kind  of  mighty  triviality ;  a 
small  chance  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  that  yet  carried  in 
itself  much  of  the  fate  of  our  civilisation.  How  is  such  a 
fall  to  be  explained.^  The  secret  of  his  eminence  and  of  his 
extinction  lies  in  himself."  Thus  Mr.  Belloc  begins  his  large 
and  important  volume.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  he  has 
made  anything  clear  to  us  in  the  course  of  it,  except  that  thi- 
secret  of  the  character  and  the  fortune  of  Robespierre  mufl 
remain  ine.\plicable.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  great  man,  unless 
one  may  say  that  ho  was  great  in  small  things.  He  did  not 
greatly  hate,  he  did  not  greatly  love,  he  did  not  even  greatly 
aspire;  he  excelled  in  conscientiousness,  but  it  was  a  conscien- 
tiousness in  trifles;  he  could  manage  a  debate;  he  was  tenaci- 
ous; but  he  lived  in  such  an  extraordinary  time,  and  he  was  set 
among  such  fiery  and  violent  circnmstances,  that  his  poor  little 
farthing  dip  of  passion  (which,  sheltered  by  fate,  or  chance,  or 
by  his  own  personal  care,  was  not  immediately  blown  out) 
burnt  on  with  a  peculiar  force  of  contrast.  The  book  is  a 
study  of  paradox.  Tlie  man  was  a  mere  register,  yet  he  t>e- 
camo  a  sort  of  leader.  He  was  a  fox,  yet  he  led  amongst 
lions.  We  are  no  nearer  the  solution  cf  the  mystery  of  him 
at  tho  end  of  this  study  than  we  were  at  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Belloc  takes  for  granted  that  his  readers  know  the  general 
history  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  spares  us  its  worst  de- 
tails. The  book  is  immensely  careful,  and  contains  many 
passages  of  keen  interest,  but  the  style  of  it  is  often  obsenro 
and  wordy.  The  writer  has  read  so  much  French  that  his 
English  has  suffered. 


•John  Chinaman  and  a  Few  Others,"  by  E.  H.  Parker.  (John 
Murray,  6s.)  One  might  describe  this  book  as  a  series  of  light- 
ning sketches  of  Chinese  things  and   Chinamen  in  m.iny   parts 


of  the  world.  The  author,  formerly  (iiic  of  H.M.  Consuls  in  tho 
Far  E,ist,  has  the  ability  to  speak  the  Chinese  language  with 
lumsual  ease,  and  his  opinion  is  correspondingly  worth  having. 
On  tho  whide,  he  seems  to  like  "John,"  though  his  view  is 
not  entirely   flattering. 


"The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire:  Study  and  Travel  in 
the  W'inter  of  1900-19U1,"  by  H.  de  R.  Walker.  (Fisher  Uii- 
win,  78.  6d.)  Mr.  W'alker's  "  Australasian  Democracy,"  pub- 
lished about  four  years  ago,  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  many 
readers.  This  volume  is  something  of  the  same  kind,  being  a 
serious  and  businesS-like  study  of  the  Government,  trade  and 
coninieicc,  of  tho  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  with  particular  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  coloured  races,  and  the  development 
of  tho  industries  of  these  lands.  The  writer  seems  to  commit 
himself  to  the  statement  that  the  day  is  past  in  which  Free 
Trade  can  be  a  good  thing  for  Great  Britain,  or  the  rest  of 
the  Em])ire.  He  tries  to  prove  this  in  the  first  chapter,  which 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  West  Indian  sugai-growiug,  that 
most  difficult  and  discouraging  subject. 


"The  Romance  of  Religion,''  by  Olive  and  Herbert  Vivian. 
(Pearson,  Ltd.,  6s,)  Short,  genial  sketches  of  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  writers 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  Hermits  of  Cor- 
dova, and  the  Monks  of  Montserrat,  and  many  others,  and 
there  arc  chapters  on  religious  ceremonies  in  Servia  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

•         «         • 

"The  Tory  Lover,"  by  Sarah  Ormc  Jewett.  (Macmillan's 
Colonial  Library.)  A  tale  of  English  and  American  politics 
and  life  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  c-entury.  It  is  well 
written,  and  we  note  it  as  one  of  the  few  books  received  lately 
that  are  entirely  suitable   for  the  Young  Person. 


"  In  .\n  Unknown  Prison  Land,  "  by  George  Griffiths. 
(Hutchinson,  12s.)  This  account  of  convicts  and  colonists  in 
New  Caledonia  is  capital  journalism,  and  very  easy  to  read. 
It  deals  chiefly,  as  the  title  shows,  with  the  prison  side  of  life, 
but  wo  learn  many  other  things  about  the  island  in  the  course 
of  the  book.  "  New  Caledonia  may  be  described  as  a  French 
penal  colony,  and  a  commercial  dependency  of  Australia."  Tlie 
convicts  there  seem  to  enjoy  much   liberty,  nnd  various   privi- 
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leges,  which  aro  never  allowed  under  our  own  system,  but  on 
the  (ither  hand  there  is  the  fearful  institntion  of  the  Cachet 
Noir.  in  which  certain  prisoners  of  a  particularly  vile  sort  are 
confined  in  utter  darkness,  sometimes  for  years  on  end.  "  The 
Cachots  Noirs  wcro  never  opened  except  at  stated  inten-als. 
.  .  .  Ont  of  the  corner  of  one  came  something-  in  human 
shape,  crouching  forward,  nibbing  its  eyes,  and  blinking  at  the 
unaccustomed  light.  It  had  been  three  years  and  a-half  in 
that  horril)le  hole,  about  three  yards  long,  by  one  and  a-lialf 
broad.  .  .  .  He  had  a  record  of  infamy  which  no  printable 
word  could  describe,  and  yet  I  confess  that  I  pitied  him  as  he 
went  back  into  that  living  death  of  darkness  and  silence."  Thi- 
volume  is  worth  the  attention  of  us  in  Australia,  so  near  .i 
lovely  and  interesting  island,  of  which  most  of  us  know  prac- 
tically nothing. 


"  'Hien  and  Now,"  by  Dean  Hole.  (Hutchinson,  10s.)  A 
voliimo  of  pleasant  essays  upon  men  and  women  and  social 
things,  by  one  who  "  has  lived  a  long  life,  as  squire  and  par- 
son, and  churchman  and  a  sportsman,  in  country  and  city,  with 
high  and  low."  The  Dean  takes  a  very  gentle  and  generous 
view  of  life. 


Quite  other  is  the  view  taken  by  the  writer  of  "  Comments 
of  a  Countess.''  (  Duckworth,  6s.)  These  smart  and  flippant 
papers,  which  ale  substantially  a  reprint  from  "  The  Outlook." 
are  put  together  in  one  of  those  books  which  incur  the  wrath 
of  our  old  friend.  Dr.  Hole.  The  Countess  lives  in  what  is 
called  "  smart "  society,  where  everyone  pretends  not  to  enjoy 
any  of  the  things  that  are  so  elaborately  arranged  for  en- 
joyment, and  the  general  attitude  towards  human  virtues  and 
vices,  sins  and  sorrows,  is  a  smiling  shrug.  Of  course  it  is  onJy 
an  attitude,  and  the  Countess  is  very  amusing  in  the  fashion- 
able slang  of  the  moment,  and  uncommonly  shrewd  in  many  of 
her  judgments  of  men  and  manners.  She  is  also  delightfully 
candid.  Assisting  at  some  amateur  tableaux :  "  Was  I  going 
to  pay,  or  rather  owe,  seventy  guineas  for  a  dress,  and  then 
not  let  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  be  seen?  ...  I  count- 
ed twenty,  and  then  deliberately  strolled  round  the  stage,  mak- 
ing my  exit  with  a  presentation  courtesy.  This  variation  from 
the  usual  immobility  preserved  in  all  tableaux  vivants  delighted 
the  audience.  ...  I  led  on  the  paralysed  manager  to  share 
my  ovation.  ...  A  woman's  intuition  is  worth  the  experi- 
ence of  a  man's  lifetime." 


"Prosperous  Britrsh  India:  A  Revelation  from  Official  Re- 
cords," by  William  Digby,  CLE.  (Fisher  Unwin,  12s.  6d.)  The 
satirical  title  of  this  volume  estranges  our  sympathies  at  the 
initset,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  does  not  attract  them. 
The  writer  overstates  his  case,  and  his  mass  of  facts  and  figures 
do  but  prove  too  much.  Ho  surpassess  Mr.  Naoroji  (whose 
"  Poverty  and  Un-Britifh  Rule  in  India  "  was  lately  reviewed 
in  these  columns)  by  the  violence  and  iteration  of  his  charges 
against  England  as  governor  of  India.  This  bcok  will  com- 
mend itself  only  to  those  who  are  the  foes  of  England  abroad, 
and  to  thoss  at  home  who  aro  foes  of  her  own  household. 


"  The  Mind  of  a  Child."  by  Ennis  Richmond  (Longmans,  5s.), 
is  a  little  work  that  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
all  parents,  though  the  philosophy  that  it  sets  forth  is  some- 
what severe.  For  instance,  in  the  chapter  on  Obedience,  we 
read:  "It  is  not  because  we  are  older  and  they  younger  that 
we  have  any  reason  to  ask  the  respect  of  children,  but  that, 
being  older,  we  ought  to  act  so  as  to  ensure  respect."  Again : 
"  Ought  we  not  to  teach  children  that  obedience  to  ourselves 
only  means  obedience  to  what  we  are  trying  to  represent? 
Otherwise,  what  reason  has  a  child  for  believing  us  when  we  say 
ho  ought  to  do  so  and  so?  We  know  what  reason  he  has  for 
doing  it,  when  we  say  that  ho  must — the  reason  that  we  can 
make  him  :  but  we  cannot  make  him  '  ought,'  and  this  is  all 
that  really  matters  in  the  long  run.  ...  I  think  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  our  argument,  so  far,  brings  us  to  the  point 
of  being  able  to  say  that  the  genuine  disciplinarian  is  one 
whom  grown-up  people  would  be  inclined  to  obey  as  well  as 
children,  A  disciple  is  one  who  follows;  a  disciplinarian  should 
be  one  who  leads,  not  one  who  compels — and  the  man  who  can 


lead  children  truly  is  the  man  who  possesses  those  qualities 
of  mind  which  mark  him  out  as  superior  to  the  common  herd, 
and  a  superior  mind  will  always  find  a  following,  will  always 
find  other  minds  able  and  anxious  to  be  led.''  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  only  the  superior  minds  that  have  children.  "The 
Mind  of  a  Child  '  might  be  marked,  advisedly,  "  For  the  use 
of  parents  only,"  as  cribs  and  books  of  "  Answers  '  in  Arith- 
metic are  marked  "  for  the  use  of  teachers  "  ! 


'Hawthorn  and  Lavender,"  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

jj  (D.  Nutt,  OS.)  People  who  do  not,  in  a  general 

rOviry.  way,    read   poetry,   may    be    recommended  to 

read  this   little  volume.     There  is  truth   and 

force,  and  a  genuine  humanity  in  the  thoughts  of  this  matured 

poet,  that  cannot  fail  to  touch  the  heart,  while  his  brilliant  and 

poignant  style,  clear   as  crystal,    mtist   arrest   and    attract   all 

but   the    dullest    minds.     Mr,   Henley   is   always   strong ;     his 

critics  say   he  roars   too   loud   sometimes;    but  there   is  spirit 

and  magic  in  a  timely  roar,  and  his  tenderness  is  equal ;    many 

moods  find  artistic   expression   in   "Hawthorn   and   Lavender." 

We    have   not    space   to   quote    as  we  should   like,   but  here  is 

a  verse  for  springtime:  — 

"  There's  a  lift  in  the  blood — 
0  this  precious,  and  thirsting,  and  aching,  and  thirsting 
Unrest ! 
All   life's   at   the  bud — 
All  my  heart,  full  of  April,  is  breaking' 
My  breast !" 

And  here  ia  the  Imperialistic  touch,  in  the  fine  poem,  "  In 
Memory,  Reginas  Delectissimee  Victorise":- — 

■■  Tears  for  her — tears  !    Tears  and  the  mio-hty  rites 

Of  an  everlasting  and  immense  farewell ! 

England,  green  heart  of  the  world,  and  you, 

Dear  demi-Englands,   far  away  isles  of  home. 

Where  the  old  speech  is  native,  and  the  old  Flag 

Floats,  and  the  old  irresistible  call. 

The  watchword  of  so  many  ages  of  years. 

Makes  men  in  love 

With  toil  for  the  race,  and  pain,  and  peril,  and  death  !" 

Mr.  Henley  claims  a  large  charter  in  his  use  of  words.  To 
■'  shed  my  duds  and  go,"  (of  himself  at  the  term  of  life),  is 
rather  colloquial;  to  "savage  the  helpless  trees,"  (of  wind), 
savours  the  stable  man  rather  than  the  Muse;  but  we  are  not 
classical  these  days,  and  ii  is  perhaps  a  good  sign  that  there 
is  so  much  growth  and  rebelliousness  even  in  our  poetry. 


"The  House  With   the  Green   Shutters,"   by 
TiCtiAM  Greorge  Douglas.     (Macqueen,   6s.)     We   have 

jUIIOn.  here  a  very  clever  and  uncommon  novel: 
Scotch,  but  of  a  widely  different  Scotchness 
from  that  to  which  the  amiable  and  optimistic  "  kailyairders " 
have  accustomed  us  lately.  George  Douglas  writes  pitilessly 
of  the  weaknesses  and  meannesses  and  violences  of  the  little 
town  of  Barbie,  forty  miles  from  Edinburgh— forty  miles  of 
road  and  not  of  rail.  The  characters  are  tmpleasing.  but  they 
are  lifelike,  if  we  allow  that  life  may  be  described  coldly, 
without  mercy,  'llie  character  studies  are  good,  the  psycholo- 
gical insight  is  often  remarkable,  and  the  style  is  trenchant  and 
often  witty. 

*  *  • 

"  Sons  of  the  Sword,"  by  Margaret  L.  Woods.  (Heinemann, 
Gs.)  This  "  Romance  of  the  Peninsular  War "  is  sure  of  many 
readers,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  admirable  writer,  but 
because  it  gives  us  a  portrait  of  Napoleon.  Will  the  Western 
world  weary  ever  of  that  extraordinary  figure,  with  his  beau- 
tiful face,  his  hideous  little  body,  his  genius,  his  egotism,  his 
unbounded  criminality?  When  Napoleon  appears,  now  in  art 
and  in  history,  as  formerly  in  life,  all  others  are  secondary. 
The  hero  of  this  book.  Colonel  Hector  Tidal,  is  a  gallant  sin- 
ner, who  does  his  martial  work  excellently,  and  redeems  a 
frivolous  and  selfish  past  by  a  most  devout  love,  but  he  is 
quite    subordinate  to    Napoleon,   whose   appearance    in    these 
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pages  is  as  imporlaiit  to  our  interest  as  it  was  tu  Vidal  liim- 
self  in  his  career.  Similarly,  the  heroine,  Scraphiiie  Dilluii. 
who  is  a  shrewd,  pretty  little  Irish  girl,  lives  througlumt  ihv 
whole  story  by  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  Napoleon— luustly 
by  his  displeasure,  for  alter  the  lirst  she  is  jourueyini;  about 
the  Peninsular  in  disgraee.  tiyiug  to  liud  lier  way.  uiuKr 
eseort,  to  some  safe  plaee  of  imprisonment.  Vidal  adores 
Napoleon,  hangs  on  his  favour,  loses  his  life  fully  nine  times 
to  deserve  it,  and  finally  dies  at  his  feet.  Seraphine  hates 
Napoleon,  repulses  hiiu,  flees  from  him,  but  when  she  has  even- 
tually eseaptd  him,  the  stoi-y  is  over.  Needless  to  say,  both 
iliaracters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  setting  in  which  they  ap- 
[jear — that  of  a  countiy  in  winter,  given  up  to  the  liorrors  ol 
war,  and  possessed  by  at  least  three  armies — is  graphic  and 
terrible. 

llcntion  may  be  made  here  of  "Napoleon's  Letters  to  Jose- 
phine," (Bent),  collected,  translated  and  annotated  by  H.  F. 
Hall.  Napoleon,  as  we  know,  was  as  ardent  in  love  as  in  war, 
and  these  letters  show  us  beyond  doubt  that  ho  was  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Josephine.  For  the  space  of  at  least  one  cam- 
paign, his  chief  desire  in  the  field  was  to  win  victories  for  her. 
■'  By  what  art,"  he  demands,  "  have  you  learnt  liow  to  capti- 
vate all  my  faculties,  to  concentrate  in  yourself  my  spiritual 
existence:-  ...  To  live  for  you,  Josephine,  that  is  the  his- 
tory of  my  life.'  We  believe  that  the  lady  was  not  at  all  ade- 
quately euamoured.  She  did  not  understand  her  husband,  bu'; 
rather  feared  him,  and  was  glad  of  his  absence,  remaining  in 
Paris,  although  he  implored  her  to  come  to  him,  and  amusing 
herself  there  in  her  own  way,  of  which,  fortunately  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  he  knew  little.  Later  on  he  did  know,  and 
the  result  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  history. 
Twenty  years  after,  when  his  gloi'ios  were  past,  and  his  capacity 
for  emotion  wa.s  dulled,  he  said:  "My  heart  is  steeled.  But  I 
loved  Josephine  a  little.  1  loved  her  because  I  was  still  only 
twenty-seven  years  old  when  I  knew  her."  i, 

Yet  another  work  about  Napoleon.     "  Tlie  Life   of  Napoleon 
I.,  Including  New  Materials  from  British  Official  Records,"  by 
John  Holland  Eosc,   M.A.   (2  vols.).     (George   Bell    and    Sous,  '' 
18s.)    Two  clear  ideas  we  may  gain  from  these  laborious  and  ► 


somewhat  prolix  volumes.    First,  that  Napoleon's  economic,  fell  g 
very  far  short  of  his  strategic,  genius.     If  he  had  understood  ihe  i 


vc.ved  (|Ucsli(>u  of  the  relative  values  of  c.xports  and  imports 
hci  would  have  cut  oft'  our  foreign  su))plies.  and  would  have 
brou^jht  I'.ngland  to  a  civil  war  lliat  would  have  delivered 
us  helpless  into  his  han<ls  when  lie  had  leisure  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  us.  And  Mccond.  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  not 
the  l)rute  that  he  has  lately  been  declared  by  another  writer. 
His  nninners  were  bad,  but  lie  did  his  duty,  ami  no  more. 
Captain  Maitland,  of  the  "  Uellerophon,"  made  it  plain  thai 
Napoleon  on  his  surrender  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
I'rinee  llegeut,  without  any  conditions  aiiout  the  rights  anil 
ju'ivileges  of  a  private  individual.  St.  Helena  is  a  wretched 
plaee,  and  the  great  prisoner  s  dcatli  was  dismal  in  the  extreme. 
but  could  Napoleon  ask  for  tenderness  from  the  world  to  wbirli 
lie  had  never  shown  it,  either  to  man  or  wonum!-  He  had  had  a 
giant's  strength,  which  was  excellent,  but  he  had  used  it  a^ 
a  giant,  which  was  tyrannous,  and  his  greatest  mistake  of  all 
was  that  ho  did  not  fall  by  his  own  sword,  which  is  a  tyrant's 
litting  end. 

■Cynthia's  Way,"  by  Mrs.  .Vlfrcd  Sidgwick.  (I^dwin  .\rnold, 
(Is.)  A  pretty  and  easily-written  tale,  not  too  probable,  but 
very  pleasant  to  read.  Cynthia  Blount,  a  thoroughly  nice  F,ng- 
lish  girl,  who  happens  also  to  be  the  independent  owner  of  ;i 
couple  of  millions,  determines  that,  if  possible,  she  will  be  loved 
for  herself  and  not  for  her  money.  She  gets  herself  appointed 
governess  in  a  family  in  a  small  German  town,  and  awaits 
developments  there.  They  come,  of  course,  and  in  a  quite 
satisfactory  way.  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  who  by  birth  and  association 
is  sure-footed  on  German  ground,  draws  a  kindly  and  interest- 
ing picture  of  life  in  Fichtcnstadt.  and  the  good-hearted  Fran 
Klopps,  the  sentimental  Wanda,  the  mean  and  snuill-minded 
Fran  von  Krlenhach,  and  the  worthless  tutor  Einhardt,  arc  all 
real  ennngh  to  be  worth  meeting.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in 
a  story  of  niodcrn  Germany,  to  avoid  touching  on  the  raging 
prejudice  against  England  and  the  Fnglish  which  is  every- 
where. One  doubts,  indeed,  whether  Cynthia  would  have  fotiud 
things  so  ea.sy  in  fact  as  she  tinds  them  in  fiction,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  note  that  even  Mrs.  Sidgwick  tones  down  her  hern. 
-Vdrian  von  Keiumar.  and  makes  him  comparatively  worthy  of 
the  charming  heroine  and  her  millions,  by  previous  years  of 
service  in  South  .Vfrica.  where  he  has  even  fought  under  the 
British   flag. 


Australian      Publications. 


•  .Vlma  Mater,''  the  Melbourne  University  journal,  has,  in 
its  January  number,  changed  its  shape;  and  the  publisher  is 
committed  to  more  than  a  page  of  reading  matter — in  the 
magazine's  most  formidable  type— to  justify  the  innovation. 
To  the  reader  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance;  and  if  it  be  of 
moment  to  the  management,  a  short  -'leading  article"  of  four 
words  would  have   sufEced — "on  grounds  of  economy." 

Tlao  editor  has  stepped  out  of  his  atmosphere  of  anonymity 
to  answer  in  person,  not  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  a  let- 
ter from  a  thoughtful  and  invited  correspondent,  vindicatinir 
the  policy  of  univereal  loyalty  among  British  citizens  in  regard 
to  the  Boer  war.  The  correspondent  is  s<nind,  and  the  editor 
^Mr.  Ernest  S.  Fysh)  is  astray,  personally,  editorially,  tacti- 
cally. He  argues  that  if  freedom  of  discussion  ami  opinion 
is  allowable  in  relation  to  University  affairs,  it  should  be 
equally  unobjectionable  in  regard  to  national  affairs,  even 
snch  as  the  South  African  war.  He  has  entirely  lost  sight  of 
a  distinction  that  fairly  "sticks  out  '  in  the  comparison.  The 
prolonged  discussion  of  University  affairs  merely  delays  a  re- 
form ;  the  prolonged  discussion  of  the  justice  of  the  Boer  war 
delays  the  conclnsion  of  a  struggle  that  involves  tho  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
million  sterling  per  week!  If  the  pro-Boer  arguments  were 
to  prevail— which  is  now  an  impossibility-^  the  "  justice  "  that 
pro-Boers  desire  would  be  jinrchased  at  the  price  of  nationai 
Immiliatiou  to  the  British  race.  In  any  case,  the  laudation 
o:  a  man  like  Lynch  (if.P.),  whose  soul,  to  use  the  words  ,,t 
Scott,  -is  so  dead"  to  a  love  of  his  "native  land  '  that  he 
stoops  to  tho  traitorous  action  of  fighting  in  tho  ranks  of  his 
counti7'8  enemy,  ia  n  painfully  regrettable  and  mistaken  step 
on    the  part   of   a    l^nivcrsity   magazine,  wliich  is  looked   to  to 


lireatiie  an  atmosphere  ot  "high  thinking'  ,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  one's  country's  enemies  in  time  of  actual  war  .s 
not  of  that  order. 

The  January  number  of  the  magazine  contains  an  excellent 
photograph  and  biographical  .sketch  of  Sir  George  Sydcnha»n 
Clarke,  the  Governor  of  Victoria,  as  well  as  striking  portraits 
of  Professor  Nanson,  and  the  late  Professor  Morris.  The  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  tho  former,  and  the  obituary  notice  of  the 
latter,  are  ])rofitable  reading,  and  uncommonly  good  writing. 


"Ballads  by  L.md  and  Sea,"  is  the  title  of  a  tiny  (.iO-pagci 
volume  of  verses  by  C.  S.  Kalconbridge.  who  has  already  pub- 
lished another  small  volume  entitled  "  Southern  Songs."  One 
of  the  most  common  errors  of  .\u.straliaii  versitiers  is  that  o( 
mistaking  mere  verse,  mere  rhyme,  rhythm,  lilt,  ■■  s-wing, " 
verbal  music— what  you  will— for  poetry.  True  poetry  re- 
(juires  neither  of  these  outward  fripperies  to  maintain  its 
character;  and  not  all  of  them  combined  ran  make  poetry  out 
of  words,  unless  tho  thought  is  there:  the  thought  that  takes 
you  away  from  the  world's  affairs,  no  matter  how  line,  how 
wonderful,  how  imposing,  and  leado  you  right  into  the  human 
heart  where  you  may  suft'er  or  rejoice  with  its  possessor  over 
some  beautiful,  some  ennobling,  some  inspiring  sentiment. 
I'oetic  thought  of  this  kind  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  a  poem  ; 
and  it  is  merely  as  a  sort  of  framework  that  the  poet  resorts 
to  a  fanciful  surrounding  for  his  sentiment,  in  the  shape  of 
ihymc  and  rhythm.  The  poetic  thought  is  the  end  and  these 
accessories  arc  the  means;  the  mere  vehicle  through  which,  or 
bv  wliicli.  thai  thought  is  conveyed  from  one  mind  to  another. 
Mr.   I'alconbridge   has    mistaken    the    means  for   the   end;    for 
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he  depends  entirely  upon  word  musie,  'swing,"  "go,"  rhyme, 
and  sueh  like  verbal  ornaments  to  elothc — not  poetie  senti- 
ments, but  tine,  pro.saic  facts  ! 

In    "A  Tliousaiid  Leagne.'s  from  Home."  he  begins;  — 

•■  She  tore  along  in  a   fnriou.s  gale, 

Shipping  the  heavy  seas; 
Carrying  every  stitoh  of  sail." 

These  are  faets  which  might  fitly  be  communicated  by  the  bluff 
captain  to  his  money-making  shipowner,  to  account  for  the 
carrying  away  of  a  top-sail.  Tlicre  isn't  an  atom  of  poetry  in 
them,  or  in  the  thirty  lines  or  more  that  follow.     Again:  — 

"Come,  my  love,  and  lly  with  mc, 
l"ar  away,   o'er  distant    sea ; 
Where  sunlit  waves  play   o'er  the  sliore, 
Tlicre  we   shall  dwell   for  evermore." 

Now,  by  putting  aside  the  rhyme,  and  the  two  "  o'ers,"  sub- 
stituted for  "  overs,"  the  verse  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
a  prosaic  invitation  by  a  young  man  to  a  young  girl  to  "  run 
away  "—for  they  cannot  literally  '■  fly  "—across  the  sea  to  take 
up  a  permanent  home  on  the  opposite  shore  !  Our  verdict  on 
Mr.  Falconbridge's  verses  may  carry  condemnation  to  much 
other  work  that  is  accepted  as  poetry,  even  to  some  of  the 
work  that    is   endorsed  bv  that  self-constituted    authority,   the 


BuHdiii,  but  that  is  not  our  fault.  The  "other  work"  stands 
in  the  position  of  the  cow  in  the  well-known  story  of  Stephen- 
son and  the  steam  engine. 

Here  arc  one  or  two  instances  of  Mr.  Falconbridge's  high- 
sounding  verse,  in  which,  if  you  turn  them  inside-out,  you  can- 
not find  a  particle  of  genuine  poetic  sentiment:  — 

"  Hurrah   for   our  craft  with   its  gallant   crew, 

As  it  dashes  through  the  foam  in  chase  of  the  foe." 

lAgain :  — 

■■  Hark,  hark,  to   the   awful  battle-cry. 
The  tread  of  thousands   of  men." 

H  now  we  are  asked  where  some  genuine  poetic  sentiment  is 
to  be  found— of  the  kind  we  approve— we  reply  by  quoting 
as  simple  examples  :  Bret  Harte's  "  Little  Jim,"  "  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp "  (prose  poetry),  Burns'  "  Twa'  Dogs,"  Long- 
fellow's "Psalm  of  Life,"  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village," 
—in  all  of  which  the  words  used  are  of  the  simplest  and 
'■  quietest "  ;  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  at  either  a  verbal 
"whirlwind"  or  "verbal  music";  and  in  which  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  and  such  like  adornments  are  mere  incidents  to  the 
poetic  kernel.  Mr.  Falconbridge  calls  his  verses  '■  ballads,"  and 
it  is  possible  that  he  puts  them  fonvard  merely  as  "songs.'' 
But  even  ballads  are  supposed  to  possess  the  poetic  element 
which  we  presume  to  say  they  entirely  lack. 
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The  Mystery  of  Kondaparinga  Hall. 


By   "  Cosmos.'" 


At  the  time  the  events  about  to  be  narrated  took  place, 
Kondaparinga  Hall  was  tlie  property  of  a  wealthy  sheep- 
farmer  named  Donald  Yorke.  He  had  purchased  the  run  on 
which  it  stood  at  a  very  low  price,  when  times  were  bad,  being 
assisted  by  his  elder  brother,  one  of  the  wealthiest  squatters 
in  the  State.  Good  times  had  speedily  succeeded.  For  many 
years  he  had  saved  ninety  per  cent,  of  his  lambs,  and  the  price  of 
wool  each  year  had  risen  higher,  so  that  he  was  now  considered 
a  rich  man.  He  was  stout,  red-faced,  and  fairly  good-natured, 
except  where  his  pocket  was  concerned,  but  he  had  never  been 
known  to  part  unnecessarily  with  a  sixpence.  What  might  have 
been  judicious  thrift  in  a  poor  man  became  absolute  misei'lincss 
in  the  rich,  and  the  love  of  money  seemed  to  be  gradually  ab- 
sorbing his  better  nature.  About  this  time  he  met  with  a  dis- 
appointment. His  elder  brother  James  died,  leaving  the  whole 
of  his  large  fortune  to  his  only  daughter  Evelyn,  and  nothing 
w'natever  to  his  brother,  or  to  his  nieces,  Emily  and  Jane.  He 
left,  however,  a  small  legacy  to  his  only  surviving  sister,  Maria, 
who,  since  his  wife's  death  some  years  back,  had  been  keeping 
house  tor  Donald.  Now  this  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
Donald,  who  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  a  right  to  a 
share  of  his  brother's  wealth,  and  he  had  once  been  heard  to 
remark  that  it  was  a  waste  of  good  money  to  leave  half  a  million 
to  a  mere  lassie.  There  was.  however,  a  provision  in  the  will 
that  if  Evelyn  should  die  without  heirs,  the  whole  of  the  money 
should  revert  to  his  brother  Donald,  who,  with  a  well-known 
solicitor,  was  named  co-executor  to  the  will.  He  at  once  offered 
Evelyn  a  home  at  the  Hall,  which  she  gladly  accepted,  and 
shortly  after  the  funeral  she  took  up  her  abo'de  at  the  Hall. 
Evelyn  Yorke  was  a  charming  and  accomplished  girl.  Since 
tho  death  of  her  mother  she  had  been  the  only  comfort  and 
solace  of  her  father.  Her  will  had  been  law  for  many  years 
with  the  good-hearted,  bluff  old  .squatter,  and  a  sincere  affec- 
tion had  subsisted  between  them,  which  had  grown  in  strength 
since  she  had  returned  from  a  finishing  school  to  take  her 
place  in  society,    and  the  management   ot    her    father's  house. 


some  two  years  before  his  death.  Evelyn  was  tall  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  wealth  of  dark,  wavy  hair,  and  Irish  grey  eyes.  She 
had  been  a  merry,  lively  girl,  but  her  father's  death  had  given 
her  a  sad,  thoughtful  look,  which  in  tho  eyes  of  her  many  ad- 
mirers enhanced  her  beauty.  Her  two  cousins  were  both  fond 
of  her,  and  her  coming  to  live  at  the  Hall  meant  a  good  deal 
more  amusement  for  them  than  had  hitherto  fallen  to 
their  share.  It  was  not  only  that  she  was  older  and  had  a 
greater  claim  to  consideration  on  that  account,  but  she  had 
tho  command  of  a  handsome  allowance  from  her  trustees,  but 
it  was  known  that  in  six  months'  time  she  would  be  of  age,  and 
would  then  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  the 
colonies.  Besides  this,  in  her  aunt's  name  she  organised  many 
a  delightful  picnic  and  party,  the  expense  of  which  was  de- 
frayed from  her  own  purse.  She  had  been  a  little  over  twelve 
months  in  her  uncle's  house,  and  recognised  that  he  had  been 
extremely  kind  to  her,  but  she  was  very  much  surprised  oue 
day  to  receive  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  him.  She  told  him 
as  kindly  as  possible  that  whilst  she  should  always  feel  grate- 
ful for  his  mauy  kindnesses,  she  did  not  love  him,  and  could 
never  think  of  him  in  the  light  of  a  husband.  She  also  said 
that  the  fact  ot  her  being  his  niece  would,  she  thought,  have 
prevented  any  thoughts  of  marriage  in  their  case.  He  i-eplicd 
that  an  obstacle  of  that  kind  could  be  overcome,  and  ho  was 
awaro  of  several  such  marriages,  and  begged  her  to  reconsider 
her  decision.  She  told  him  it  was  useless,  as  she  could  never 
become  his  wife.  He  seemed  much  disappointed,  but  finally 
seemed  to  accept  her  decision,  and  said  that  he  trusted  she 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  leave  his  house,  as  he  would 
not  trouble  her  with  any  further  attention.  He  then  left  her. 
and  she  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house  considerably  agitated 
by  what  had  occurred.  She  went  to  her  own  room,  locked 
the  door,  and  sat  down  to  ti-y  and  think  out  what  course  she 
ought  to  pursue.  She  had  no  one  in  whom  she  could  conlido  ex- 
cept her  Aunt  Maria,  and  somehow  she  shrank  from  taking  her 
into  her  conhdencc.     Finally  she  decided  to  do  nothing  hastily. 
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liut  to  wait  ami  waU-li  tlio  roiirso  nf  events.  Slie  kept  her  own 
counsel,  and  soon  found  tliat  she  had  (as  she  thought)  nothing 
more  to  apprehend  from  her  unele,  who  seemed  to  avoid  her 
eompauy  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  the  manner  of  the  others 
remained  unehnnged,  she  hoped  the  matter  would  soon  jiass  into 
oblivion. 


CHAPTKR  II. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  early  sunimor,  aliout  si.\  mouths 
after  the  events  recorded  in  the  previous  chairter,  that  Koiida- 
paringa  Hall  presented  a  very  animated  appearance.  Kuggies 
were  arriving  from  all  directions,  and  several  drags  had  com;i 
from  the  city.  A  large  picnic  had  been  organised  in  honour 
of  Evelyn's  coming  of  age,  and  friends  had  come  from  far 
and  near  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  in  honour 
of  the  young  heiress.  For  once  Uncle  James  had  seemed  inclined 
to  be  liberal,  and  had  given  them  carte-blanclie  as  to  expenses, 
so  they  had  arranged  to  have  a  large  picnic  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  to  wind  up  with  a  ball  in  the  evening.  An  early 
start  was  made,  and  after  a  chai-ming  drive  and  a  scramble 
down  the  prccipitnug  hills  they  arrived  at  a  large  green 
plateau  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  been  chosen  as 
the  scene  of  the  festivities.  On  the  far  side  immense  cliffs 
oTcr  100  ft.  high,  rising  perpendicular  from  the  water,  cliamcl 
the  eye  with  their  rugged  grandeur.  At  their  feet  lay  a  natur.\l 
platform,  covered  with  grass,  as  yet  green,  and  surrounded,  ex- 
cept on  the  river  side,  by  steep  and  rocky  hills,  with  here  and 
there  a  large  eucalyptus  throwing  a  most  inviting  shade.  Tlie 
chirp  of  tlio  wattle  bird,  the  screech  of  the  parrakeets,  the 
coodliug  of  the  magpies,  and  the  occasional  derisive  laugh  of 
the  jackass,  formed  a  naitural  concert,  beloved  by  the  time  bush- 
man,  but  little  recked  of  by  the  merry  party,  whose  lively 
chatter  and  freciuent  laughter  disturbed  the  feathered  denizens 
of  the  place.  There  is  no  amusement  so  provocative  of  flirtation 
as  a  picnic,  and  after  lunch  was  over  many  a  happy  couple 
strolled  off  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  ostensibly  to  gather 
maidenhair  tern,  which  was  very  plentiful,  and  the  scrambles 
along  the  rocky  hillside  gave  many  opportunities,  which  we  need 
not  define,  and  which  we  may  not  doubt  were  fully  availed 
of  by  the  young  men  and  maidens.  The  day  flew,  and  all  too 
soon  the  whistle  sounded  which  was  the  signal  for  the  start 
home.  By  this  time  many  of  the  party  had  provided  themselves 
with  stout  grass-trees,  to  help  them  scale  the  steep  hill  to  the 
place  where  the  drags  aud  carriages  had  been  left.  From 
the  top  of  the  range  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  was  seen,  and 
as  they  drove  home  the  sun  went  down  in  all  the  golden  and 
purple  glory  of  an  Australian  sunset.  Do  tJiey  ever  have  sun- 
sets like  oiirs  elsewhere?  I  doubt  it,  and  no  one  shall  per- 
suade mc  to  the  contrary. 

Tlio  party  reached  the  Hall  safely,  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
the  eight  o'clock  dinner,  which  was  to  precede  the  ball.  Balls 
aro  much  alike,  and  I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  costumes,  lovely  as  dreams,  with  which  our 
fair  friends  assailed  the  masculine  eye  and  heart.  Suffice  to 
say  that  Evelyn  was  dressed  in  cream  silk,  with  a  red  rose  in 
her  dark,  glossy  hair,  and  one  on  her  breast.  Mr.  Charles 
Lorraine,  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family,  lately  arrived 
fr<.m  the  old  country,  appeared  to  be  deeply  smitten  with 
Evelyn,  and  his  attentions  appeared  to  be  received  by  her  with 
favour.  He  had  met  her  on  a  few  previous  occasions,  and 
each  time  had  paid  her  increasing  attention. 

Manv  of  the  guests  remained  all  night,  but  left  early  the 
next  dav     Let  me  now  say  that  the  picnic  and  ball  had  taken 


place  on  a  Wednesday,  and  on  Tliuraday  there  was  n  concert  in 
the  nearest  township,  and  all  the  servants  (as  a  sort  of  reward 
'or  ihcii  extra  labours)  had  been  promised  an  evening  off  to 
attend  it.  About  seven  o'clock  the  younger  girls  begged  Aunt 
Maria  to  come  out  on  the  river,  as  it  was  a  warm  moonlight 
night.  Uncle  James  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  a  sick  horse  to  see  after  in  one  of  the  paddocks,  some 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Evelyn  pleaded  a  headache, 
and  said  she  would  rather  lie  down  in  her  own  room.  So  the 
rest  of  the  party  started  off,  and  Evelyn  was  left  alone.  She 
went  to  her  room  and  lay  down  for  about  half-an-honr,  an.l 
then  thinking  the  heat  of  the  room  was  making  her  headache 
worse,  she  decided  to  go  for  a  quiet  stroll,  hoping  that  the 
cooler  air  out.side  would  prove  beneficial.  She  passed  down  the 
avenue  of  fir-trees  that  led  to  the  entrance  gate.  Just  as  she 
passed  through  the  gate  she  heard'  the  rumble  of  wheels,  and 
looking  round  saw  the  buggy  with  the  sen-ants  going  to  the 
concert.  It  was  dusk,  but  light  enough  for  them  all  to  see  and 
recognise  her.  She  then  struck  across  one  of  the  home  pad- 
docks to  a  clump  of  trees,  which  was  a  favourite  spot  with  her. 
and  where  she  had  caused  a  rustic  seat  to  be  placed.  It  was 
now  about  half-past  seven.  A  little  after  nine  the  rest  of  th« 
party  returned  from  their  boating,  and  found  Uncle  James 
sitting  in  his  accustomed  chair  reading  a'nd  smoking  as  usual. 
No  remark  was  made  on  Evelyn's  absence,  as  it  was  thought 
she  was  still  lying  down  in  her  room.  When  ten  o'clock  ar- 
rived the  girls  put  on  the  supper.  Aunt  Maria  a.sked  one  of 
tlicni  to  go  to  Evelyn's  room,  and  ask  her  if  she  would  take 
anything.  She  ran  upstairs  to  Evelyn's  room,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  opened  it  and  went  in.  To  her 
astonishment  the  room  was  empty.  She  ran  downstairs  again 
with  the  news  that  Evelyn  was  not  there.  Uncle  James  was 
questioned,  but  appeared  as  much  astonished  as  any  of  them, 
saying  that  ho  thought  she  had  gone  with  them.  They  went 
into  the  garden,  and  round  the  grounds,  calling  her.  No  an- 
swer. They  returned  to  the  house.  The  sen-ants  had  just  re- 
turned, were  questioned,  and  told  how  they  had  seen  her  going 
in  the  direction  before-mentioned.  It  was  a  moonlight  night, 
aud  they  organised  several  search  parties  in  different  directions, 
keeping  up  the  search  till  twelve  i  'clock,  but  without  result.  \ 
mo.st  anxious  night  was  passed,  and  at  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  n-ord  was  sent  to  the  nearest  neighbours,  and  to  the 
township,  and  soon  large  parties  were  out  scouring  the  couu- 
try  in  every  direction,  and  questioning  everyone  they  met,  but 
without  result.  The  services  of  the  police  and  detectives  were 
requisitioned,  but  after  a  time  they  n-ere  fain  to  confess  them- 
selves completely  nonplussed.  It  seemed  impossible  for  a 
wealthy  and  well-known  lady  to  completely  disappear  and  leave 
no  trace  behind.  Murder,  suicide,  Ebduction,  freak,  were  all 
suggested  and  discussed,  but  there  seemed  no  shadow  of  a  rea^son 
or  particle  of  evidence  in  favour  of  any  of  these  hypotheses.  The 
absence  of  the  body  (if  there  had  been  foul  play)  was,  as  all 
versed  in  the  annals  of  crime  well  know,  a  supreme  difficulty. 
Someone  suggested  that  she  might  have  n-alked  down  to  the 
river  and  accidentally  fallen  in  and  been  drowned.  The  river 
was  dragged  for  days,  with  no  result.  A  .£5000  reward  was 
offered  to  anyone  not  being  the  principal  who  could  give  any 
information  which  would  lead  to  the  lady's  recovery,  or  prove 
her  death.  A  week  later  the  amount  was  raised  to  £10,000, 
but  no  one  came  forw-ard.  It  really  seemed  as  if  she  had  be- 
come invisible  from  the  time  the  servants  saw  her  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  clump  of  trees  on  the  night  of  the  concert. 
{To  be  ContinueiL) 


American    Humour. 


Good  Woman.— "Why   do  you  wander  aimlessly  from  place  to 
place?" 

Tiiuip.— "  Because  I  don't  know  any  other  place  to  wander." 
•         •         • 

Wife.—"  Why  don't  you  want  to  go  shopping  with  me  ?" 

Husband. — "  No  thanks  !" 

Wife.—"  You  don't  love  me  I" 

HcsB.isD.— "  Yes  I  do.     I  love  you  so  much  that  I  don't  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  permanent  separation. 


S.KRAH. — "  Do  you  think  that  young  Golddust  means  to  propose, 
Lucindy  ?" 

LrciNDV. — "  I  think  so — he  says  he  feels  pretty  sure  he  can  lick 
papa." 


He. — "  What  do  you  think  about  the  microbes-in-kissing  theory?" 
She. — (cheerfully)  "  I've  heard  that  we  couldn't  get  along  without 
certain  microbes." 
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